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SOUTH CAROLINA CESSION. 


THERE are some events of: history 
which possess but little’ historic itnpor- 
tance, but for this ‘very reason are’ in- 
vested with peculiar historic interest. 

Such incidents, either from the: brief 
period of their existence, or’from* ‘their 
failure to produce any marked results 
upon the general interests. of communi- 
ties, are soon lost to view amid the 
great and pregnant events which stand 
cut as the landmarks of a nation’s his- 
tory. When in after years these lesser 
facts are recalled to our notice by the 
researches of the historian or the anti- 
quarian they strike us with surprise, 
and possess all the charms of novelty. 


To this class belongs the history of: 


the narrow strip of land touching the 
southern boundary of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and extending from 
South Carolina to the Mississippi river: 
This strip is about twelve miles wide 
and more than four hundred miles long, 
and was ceded by South Carolina to 


the' United States on the ninth day of 
August, 1787. 

The inquirer, whose’ attention’ ‘has 
never - before: been ‘especially’ drawn to 
the subject; i is sutprised’ to find that im- 


mediately touching’ the southern border 


of dur state, South Carolina should ever 
have owned a territory of such eccen- 
tric diménsions and so peculiarly lo- 
eated.. The circumstances connected 
with its cession to the United States 
recall a train of interesting associations 
dating from the settlement of the south- 
ern states to the years 1802 and 1804, 
when this strip was finally divided 
between Georgia and Mississippi terri- 
tory, each receiving the portion imme- 
diately north of its own limits. 

To understand clearly the causes 
which led to the possession by South 
Carolina and the cession to the United 
States of this siugular territory, it is 
necessary to glance briefly at that 
period of our history when the thirteen 








states after the surrender of Yorktown 
and the treaty of Paris, having secured 
their independence, were engaged in 
constructing a general government. 
One of the questions of the day most 
difficult of solution was the government 
of their western territory. 

The troubles of North Carolina in 
controlling her froward and precocious 
daughter, Tennessee, are familiar to us 
all. Similar difficulties were experienced 
by all the other states owning western 
territory. These difficulties were caused 
partly by the natural barriers of remote- 
ness, inaccessibility, imperfect commu- 
nications, and divergent interests ; and 
partly by the independent and intracta- 
ble character of the western settlers, 
who were restive under any restraints 
which appeared to be imposed by peo- 
ple at a distance. Domestic troubles 
were by no means the only ones. There 
was a strong pressure from without, and 
especially from the New England and 
middle states, to induce the great states 
of Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas 
to surrender their western territory. A 
glance at the map will show the grounds 
of their jealousy in entering into a union 
with these four states, who then owned 
more than three-fourths of all the terri- 
tory ceded by Great Britain in the 
treaty of Paris. 

According to Mr. Anderson’s ‘ History 
of the United States,’ only six states, 
previous to 1781, had exactly defined 
boundaries, namely: New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennysl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware. The 
disputed claims to western territory, 
and their final adjustment, are all that 
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is now important to consider. These 
claims, as is well known, were finally 
ceded to the United States by all claim- 
ants. 

How different might have been the 
fate of America, whether for better or 
for worse, had the four states held to 
their western lands with the tenacity 
usually shown by powerful communities ! 
Virginia might now be extending from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and 
from North Carolina to the lakes, em- 
bracing an area and numbering a pop- 
ulation far overshadowing her sister 
states, truly the Old Dominion, instead 
of being shrunken up, as she now is, 
between the Alleghanies and the ocean, 
shorn of her lands, and fallen from the 
first to the tenth state in the Union. 
The Carolinas and Georgia might now 
be stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, powerful in lands, popula- 
tion and resources. Such might have 
been their fate had these states pursued 
a selfish policy. Such was the fear of the 
other nine states, who urged the west- 
ern cessions, and who looked with just 
alarm upon a union with neighbors who 
might in a few years acquire, by the 
settlement of their western lands, such 
overpowering influence. Whether such 
unwieldy states could have held to- 
gether, whether the same wonderful 
growth and the same healthy develop- 
ment could have been attained by the 
west under the management of the 
parent states, it is now idle to inquire. 

Let us trace briefly the pressure of 
public opinion, the political artifices, 
and the domestic difficulties which 
finally impelled the four great states to 
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the voluntary surrender of the largest 
tract of land ever alienated in the his- 
tory of the world by powerful commu- 
nities without bloodshed. 

The first public movement in this 
direction was made in congress, in 
1777, in the debate and preliminaries 
to the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation. This contest was for 
the time ended by the refusal of 
Virginia to cede her western lands, 
and the refusal of Maryland to enter 
the confederation without it. Virginia 
claimed all of the vast territory north- 
west of the Ohio river, from her char- 
ter, from actual possession, and from 
the fact that the British were expelled 
from it by the expedition under George 
Rogers Clark, entirely composed of 
Virginia troops, and under Virginia 
authority, and after the refusal or fail- 
ure of the United States to assist. It 
will be remembered that the parliament 
of Great Britain had, in the beginning 
of the contest with her colonies, passed 
an act annexing all the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river toCanada. The 
expedition of George Rogers Clark 
prevented the policy of Great Britain 
from being successful in limiting the 
territory of the United States to the 
Ohio river. The claim of Virginia, 
however, was not undisputed. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut claimed that 
their original charter extended across 
the belt of this territory, respectively 
within the latitude of their northern and 
southern boundaries; and that although 
they had never exercised any jurisdic- 
tion, their rights had not been extin- 
guished by the grants of the crown 





which deprived them of the intervening 
country. New York also claimed from 
the lakes to the Cumberland mountains, 
under certain alleged grants from the 
Indians. It is evident that these claims 
of New York were urged for the sole 
purpose of using them as a lever to 
compel the other states to abandon 
their claims to the northwestern terri- 
tory. It is probable, moreover, that 
Massachusetts and Connecticut enter- 
tained no serious thought of acquiring 
possession of any portion of this terri- 
tory, but used their claims as a lever to 
effect a cession from Virginia, the Car- 
olinas and Georgia, and for other polit- 
ical purposes. Hildreth, who cannot 
be accused of partiality to Virginia, 
says, in this connection: 

New York, whose claim was the vaguest and most 
shadowy, led the way by giving a discretionary power 
to her delegates in congress to cede that portion of 


her claims west of a line drawn through the west- 
ernmost extremity of Lake Ontario. 


This was in February, 1780, when 
the second effort was made to force 
a cession from the claimant states. 
Connecticut offered to cede her claims 
in October of the same year, retaining 
that portion since known as the Con- 
necticut Reserve. The Virginia legis- 
lature, on December 30, 1780, made a 
cession of all claims northwest of the 
Ohio, but requiring as a condition a 
guarantee from the United States to the 
possession of Kentucky. The delegates 
from New York, who had been vested 
with discretionary power, made a deed 
on March 1, 1781, and on the same day 
the delegates of Maryland, who were 
authorized to do so, ratified the articles 
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of confederation, and the union of the 
states was begun. 

This cession of Virginia, the only 
state who resigned any territory really 
occupied, and whose claims were undis- 
puted as far north as the forty-first 
parallel, except by the shadowy claim 
of New York, is attributed by Hildreth 
to the terror of invasion upon the ap- 
proach of Arnold. Bancroft alludes to 
this cession in the following words: 


Virginia did more, avowing her regard for a fed- 
eral union, and preferring the general good to every 
object of smaller importance, she resolved to yield 
her title to the lands northwest of the Ohio, on con- 
dition that they should be formed into distinct Re- 
publican states, and admitted members of the Union ; 
and Jefferson, who from the first had pledged him- 
self to the measure, announced to congress this 
great act of his administration in a letter full of hope 
for the completion of the American Union, and the 
establishment of free republics in the vast country to 
which Virginia quitted her claim. 


Although these cessions had produced 
the effect of allaying the jealousy of 
Maryland, and thus completing the con- 
federation, yet the western lands con- 
tinued for many years to be a source of 
disquietude and contention. The fol- 
lowing extract from Hildreth presents 
the condition of affairs in 1782: 

With the increasing power of the treasury, the 
western lands were earnestly looked to as a financial 
resource. Unwillingness to guarantee to Virginia 
the possession of Kentucky, and the influence of 
certain land companies, not without their weight in 
congress, on whose behalf a claim was set up to large 
tracts ‘‘west of the mountains,” had hitherto pre- 
vented the acceptance of the Virginia cession. A 
committee, the appointment of which the delegates 
from Virginia vainly opposed, having gone into a 
full examination of all the claims to western lands, 
whether on the part of the states, companies or in- 
dividuals, had made a report upholding the title of 
New York against all claimants. That report gave 
rise to many warm debates, which resulted, however, 





at the close of the cession in the formal acceptance 
of the deed of New York conveying all her title to 
congress—an acceptance intended to compel the 
other states to make satisfactory cessions. Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia voted against it; the Caro- 
linas were divided ; all the other states in the affirm- 
ative, 


Thus matters remained until after the 
close of the war. After the disband- 
ment of the army, congress was very 
thinly attended. The first business of 
importance was the acceptance of the 
cession of Virginia, March, 1784, that 
state having modified its cession by the 
omission of the guarantee of Kentucky, 
and conditioned it with a reservation 
of the title to land to be sold to repay 
the soldiers engaged in the expedition 
of George Rogers Clark in the con- 
quest of the northwestern territory. . 

“Simultaneously with this accept- 
ance,” Jefferson submitted his famous 
plan for the subdivision and govern- 
ment of the northwest territory, and 
such other western territory as might 
be obtained by cessions expected from 
the other states. The adoption of this 
report and the subsequent acts of con- 
gress show that the main cause of jeal- 
ousy was removed, and the title of the 
United States to the northwest territory 
was considered substantially assured by 
this cession of Virginia and its accept- 
ance. As yet, however, the cession of 
Connecticut had not been accepted, and 
Massachusetts was sleeping on her claim. 

An irresistible public opinion was now 
brought to bear upon these states and 
upon the claimants of the territory south 
of the Ohio river. North Carolina vac- 
illated, her legislature passing an act in 
June, 1784, to cede Tennessee, and re- 
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pealing the same in November, before 
congress could accept it. In March, 
1785, Massachusetts authorized her del- 
egates to cede her claims, and her ces- 
sion was accepted on April 19, the anni- 
versary of Lexington. This cession was 
free from reservations or conditions of 
a selfish character, and bore on its face 
the evidence of its patriotic purpose. 
On September 11, 1786, congress, in 
order to complete the title of the United 
States to the northwest territory, ac- 
cepted the title of Connecticut, notwith- 
standing the sinister reservation by 
which that shrewd state sought to con- 
vert the nominal surrender of her ab- 
stract claims into a real establishment 
of possession of proprietary title. Ced- 
ing all claims to jurisdiction, she re- 
served the proprietary title to the large 
tract of land known as the “ Connecti- 
cut Reserve,” the proceeds from the 
sale of which went into the treasury of 
the state, and now constitutes a large 
portion of her magnificent school fund, 
thus rewarding her own patriotism with 
a pecuniary compensation. 

The title to the northwestern territory 
being now free from all claimants, the 
pressure was directed against the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. It is not surprising 
that Georgia should cling to her west- 
ern territory with more tenacity and 
yield it with more reluctance than any 
of her sister states. Separated from it 
by no mountain barriers, and lying in 
immediate contact, her western posses- 
sions seemed more a part of herself, and 
no adverse interests urged her western 
settlers to demand a separation. Be- 
sides all this, a new complication had 
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now arisen, which disposed the south- 
ern claimants of western territory to 
look with with less favor upon a cession 
of their claims to the United States. 
This was the spirit manifested by the 
northern states to concede to the claims 
of Spain the temporary control of the 
Mississippi river as high as Natchez, 
which was then occupied by Spanish 
troops. In August, 1786, panting for 
the revival of trade on any terms, seven 
northern states, by their delegates in 
congress, approved a plan submitted by 
Jay to yield to the claims of Spain tem- 
porary control of the Mississippi river, 
and the possession of the disputed terri- 
tory. The five southern states violently 
opposed it, and it was only defeated by 
lacking the constitutional majority of 
nine states. Georgia especially resented 
this disposition to abandon her terri- 
tory to Spain, and refused to listen to 
any proposition to cede her territory to 
the United States. 

These events occurring in 1785, and 
the sectional spirit which they aroused 
put an end for the time to any cessions 
of southwestern territory. In 1787, 
after the excitement and sectional jeal- 
ousy had been somewhat allayed, al- 
though the affairs with Spain were still 
unsettled, the pressure upon North 
Carolina and Georgia was revived by 
the first cession of any southwestern 
territory to the United States. This 
was the cession by South Carolina of 
the strip of land which forms the subject 
of this paper. As far as we can judge 
of the motives of men, when left to find 
them with no guide but their acts, it 
would seem that South Carolina desired 
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to bring to bear on North Carolina and 
Georgia the same pressure which New 
York had so successfully exercised on 
Virginia, with this difference, however, 
that South Carolina ceded valid, though 
useless claims, while New York enjoyed 
the doubtful honor of attempting to give 
away what did not belong toher. There 
may have been also some feeling of 
pique against Georgia in the action 
of the Hotspur state, caused by the suit 
then pending between the two states- 
The following are the circumstances 
of the cession—and I will here acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Warren, acting com- 
missioner of education, and to Mr. 
Spofford, librarian of congress, for sup- 
plying me with extracts from the records 
of the congress of the confederation, 
furnishing information that can be 
found in no work on United States 
history with which I am acquainted. 

In the year 1785 South Carolina in- 
stituted suit against Georgia, before 
congress, under the ninth article of the 
confederation. On June 1 of this year 
Georgia was summoned to appear on 
the second Monday of May, 1786. 

The following is a portion of the peti- 
tion of South Carolina : 


To the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: The petition of the legislature of South 
Carolina showeth that a dispute and difference hath 
arisen and subsists between the state of Georgia and 
this state concerning boundaries. That the case and 
claim of this state is as follows, viz: 

Charles II., King of Great Britain, by charter 
dated the twenty-fourth March, in the fifteenth year 
of his reign, granted, etc. . That on the 


thirtieth day of June, in the seventeenth year of his 
reign, the said king granted to the said Lords Pro- 
prietors a second charter, enlarging the bounds 
of Carolina, etc. . . . 


That Carolina was after- 
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ward divided into two provinces called North and 
South Carolina. That by a charter dated the ninth 
day of June, 1732, George II., King of Great 
Britain, granted to certain persons therein named 
all the lands lying between the rivers Savannah and 
Altamaha, and lines to be drawn from the heads of 
those rivers respectively to the South Seas, and styled 
the said colony Georgia. . . That South Carolina 
claims the lands lying between the North Carolina 
line and a line to be run due west from the mouth 
of the Tugaloo river to the Mississippi, because, as 
the state contends, the river Savannah loses that 
name at the confluence of Togaloo and Keowee 
rivers, consequently that spot is the head of Savan- 
nah river ; the state of Georgia on the other hand, 
contends that the source of Keowee is to be consid- 
ered at the head of Savannah river. 


The petition recites other disputed 
points of boundary, and concludes with 
a prayer to Congres to take jurisdiction 
and try the case under the Articles of 
Confederation. 

The case was adjourned from time to 
time, until September 4, 1786, when 
both states appeared by their agents. 
Proceedings were then instituted, and a 
court appointed to try the case, which 
was to sit in New York. No judgment 
was ever rendered by this court in con- 
sequence of the compromise of the suit 
between the parties. Both states ap- 
pointed commissioners, who met at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, clothed with 
full powers to make a final settlement. 
And now comes a singular part of the 
history and the origin of the twelve-mile 
strip. These commissioners—Charles 
Cotesworth Pickney, Andrew Pickens, 
and Pierce Butler, on the part of South 
Carolina; and John Habersham, Lack- 
lan McIntosh, a majority of the com- 
missioners on the part of Georgia— 
signed an agreement and convention 
establishing the line as it now exists be- 
tween the two states, running along the 
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Savannah river and its most northern 
branch, the Tugaloo, and the most 
northern branch of the Tugaloo, the 
Chatuga, to the point where it intersects 
the North Carolina line. This would 
have granted all our twelve mile strip 
to Georgia, along with the other terri- 
tory ceded by South Carolina to Geor- 
gia in that convention. Itso happened, 
however, that the legislature of South 
Carolina was at the same time in ses- 
sion. 

On March 8 of the same year, just 
one month and twenty days before the 
completion and signature of the con- 
vention at Beaufort, the South Carolina 
legislature passed a bill conveying to 
the United States the territory bounded 
by the Mississippi river, the North Car- 
olina line and a line drawn along the 
crest of the mountains, which divide the 
waters of the east from the waters of the 
west from the point where these moun- 
tains intersect the North Carolina 
line to the head-waters of the most 
southern branch of Tugaloo river, and 
thence west to the Mississippi river, 
thus mapping out our twelve mile strip. 
The delegates of South Carolina were 
directed to make a deed conveying the 
same. These two apparently inconsist- 
ent acts of South Carolina both needed 
the confirmation of congress. They 
were accordingly presented to congress 
on the same day, accompanied by the 
deed of cession, August 9, 1787. The 
action of congress bears marks of 
worldly wisdom. The cession to the 
United States was accepted on the same 
day. The motion to confirm the con- 
vention of Beaufort was referred to a 
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committee, who, as far as I can find, 
never reported. This report was per- 
haps prevented by the absorbing inter- 
est in the constitutional convention then 
in session, and which completed its la- 
bors in the following month by adopt- 
ing the present constitution, and the 
congress of the confederation soon after 
passed out of existence, and with it the 
ninth article, under which the suit of 
South Carolina was instituted. 

I must here notice an error into which 
Hildreth has fallen. Whatever may. be 
thought of the bias of his politics, or 
the justice of his reflections, he is cer- 
tainly reliable in points of fact, and his 
work might well be styled a Cyclopedia 
of United States history. He evidently 
wrote it seated by the journal of con- 
gress, following in chronological order 
each event as it transpired. He thus 
brings to light many curious and inter- 
esting details which the more rhetorical 
or philosophical historians neglect. I 
have relied much on his statements in 
the present sketch. He seems, how- 
ever, to have fallen into an error in re- 
gard to the South Carolina cession, as 
proved by the extracts from the journal 
of congress, which I have followed in 
recounting the South Carolina suit and 
cession. He says: 

The geography of this region was not yet well un- 
derstood, and after this ample cession to the United 
States of all her remaining western territory, a ces- 


sion which might as well have been spared, since the 
lines described by it included nothing. 


We have just seen that the cession to 
the United States was made before the 
action of the Beaufort convention, that 
the two acts were reported to congress 











8 
on the same day, and that the Beaufort 
convention was never confirmed by con- 
gress. The lines described did, there- 
fore, include something, and did con- 
vey a real title. 

Thus the twelve mile strip became 
the territory of the United States,fand 
intervened as a wedge between Georgia 
and North Carolina, and affored for 
several years a suggestive invitation to 
cede their western lands.. The example 
was followed by North Carolina in 1790, 
when, after her patience was exhausted 
by the attempt to establish the state of 
Frankland, she ceded her western lands 
to the United States. Kentucky antic- 
ipated the expected second .cession of 
Virginia, and became.a -state, in 1792, 
without undergoing the: territorial ap- 
prenticeship.:'. This left the full pressure 
of the demand: for western, cessions. to. 
fall on Georgia. This, sturdy state, re- 
sisted until 1802, when. her. unwilling 
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cession, by no means a free gift, proved 
to be a shrewd bargain. She then ceded 
the territory of Mississippi, nearly all 
of which was covered by Indian titles, 
and received in return that portion of 
the South Carolina cession immediately 
north of her boundary, one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
money from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands, and what ultimately proved 
very costly to the United States, a guar- 
antee for the extinction of all Indian 
claims in her present limits. The re- 
maining portion of our twelve mile strip, 
all of which, after the admission of Ten- 
nessee, was styled in legislation the ter- 
ritory of the United States south of the 
state of Tennessee, was, in 1804, added 
by congress to. Mississippi territory, 
and now constitutes the northern portion 
of the states of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. 
W. R. GARRETT. 
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It is a common reflection that the 
fame of great lawyers is of fleeting 
duration. Unless elevated to high judi- 
cial station, or made conspicuous by 
distinguished political service, the mere 
lawyer—no matter how learned or ac- 
complished—dies, and the memory of 
his great deeds and eminent services 
soon fades and is forgotten. The man 
who, with conscientious fidelity, gave 
his life to the duties of his profession, 
whose shining talents and profound at- 
tainments were the delight and wonder 





of his brethren, whose life was a moael 
of excellence, whose eloquent tongue 
moved all hearts, who won golden opin- 
ions from his fellowmen, is remembered 
but for a little time after the earth takes 
his ashes into its embrace. We recog- 
nize the loss of such a man as irrepar- 
able. We know that a pillar in the 
temple of society has fallen. We recall 
his noble presence, his brilliant career, 
his intellectual triumphs, and we mourn 
with no stinted grief his departure from 
the living. His fame seems secure and 


































a part of our cherished possessions. 
But time with its remorseless hand, the 
world with its active business and 
crowded cares, push farther and farther 
out of mind the memory of the dead, 
and the man and his works alike perish 
and are lost. 

It is only here and there that the 
memory of a great judge survives the 
generation in which he lived. He may 
be honored and quoted by his breth- 
ren, but by the world at large he is 
forgotten. Not one lawyer in a hun- 
dred can even name the justices of our 
own supreme national tribunal since 
the adoption of the constitution; yet 
they were among the most remarkable 
men of their times, distinguished for 
learning and ability. The names of 
Luther Martin, William Wirt, of Pinck- 
ney, those giants of the bar whose pro- 
digious gifts were the marvel of the age, 
awaken no pleasing associations to the 
mass of mankind. The splendid ser- 
vices they rendered, the combats in 
which they triumphed—these men al- 
most worshiped in life, are now sub- 
stantially unknown. The fame for which 
they strove and dreamed has been as 
transitory as their lives. 

‘*The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Ohio has had her proportion of great 
lawyers, and her most prominent sons 
have taken their rewards in the highest 
honors of the nation. We recall a 
goodly assembly of these men: Justice 
John McLean, a model ‘of judicial dig- 
nity and learning; his noble presence, 
benignant countenance and gracious 
manners won for him the regard of all 
who came within his influence. There 
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was Thomas Ewing, towering above all 
his fellows in height, breadth and intel- 
lectual power, the undisputed head of 
the legal profession in our state. To 
him all knowledge was an open book, 
and his stores of information were al- 
ways atcommand. The massive grand- 
eur of his presence impressed all who saw 
or heard him. In youth, the athlete who 
had no peer; in age, the Nestor who 
had no rival. Here was Corwin, that 
genius whose silver tongue, unrivalled 
powers as an orator and statesman, 
made him the idol of the people. Who- 
ever saw this swarthy, black-browed, 
deep-chested, wonderful man, this child 
of comedy and tragedy, can forget his 
presence, alike irresistible at the bar, 
in congress, on the stump, or in private 
station. Who that recalls the marvel- 
ous popularity of this man, the versa- 
tility of his talents, the hold he had 
upon the hearts of the people, will be- 
lieve that the fame of Corwin is but a 
tale that is told. 

Here was the grand and graceful per- 
son of Henry Stanbery, tall as a cedar, 
dignified, courteous in manner, a face 
remarkable for refinement and manly 
beauty. Few lawyers ever had great- 
er wealth of legal knowledge, and his 
talents carried him to the highest official 
rewards of his profession. From Lan- 
caster came Hocking H. Hunter, a 
pattern of judicial integrity, beloved 
and honored by all who knew him for 
his abilities and virtues. From Cincin- 
nati, Judge Walker, Judge Storer and 
Salmon P. Chase, who closed his useful 
and great career as chief-justice of the 
United States. 
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It would involve a sketch far beyond 
the limits of this article to even name 
the distinguished lawyers of Ohio, the 
judges of the supreme court, and es- 
pecially those eminent men who, in the 
early history of the state, were so 
widely influential in molding public sen- 
timent for good, making the practice of 
the law a grand and exalted calling. 

The “Reserve,” within our recollec- 
tion, had its share of goodly sons. The 
prudent, sagacious Lane; Wood, long 
chief-justice of the state—known as 
the tall “Cuyahoga chief ”’—though a 
man of moderate learning and imper- 
fect education, with a rare Scotch an- 
gular face, he was a useful judge and 
greatly beloved by his fellowmen; 
Wade, with his downright speech and 
personal torce; Giddings, the old man 
with silver hair and hatred of oppres- 
sion; Peter Hitchcock, one of the 
soundest and most modest of lawyers; 
and Reuben Hitchcock, his son, dis- 
tinguished as a ripe jurist and Christian 
gentleman;- Joseph M. Root, Jong a 
member of congress, with his kzen wit 
and never-ending humor; Rufus P. 
Spalding, who still, at the age of eighty- 
six, survives, with his remarkable facul- 
ties in unusual preservation; Elisha 
Whittlesey, afterwards to obtain a na- 
tional fame for great national service— 
all these and more we remember with 
pride and satisfaction. 

The members of the bar of Cuyahoga, 
at the time Mr. Backus came to Cleve- 


land, held high rank with their 
brethren throughout the state. It is 
only necessary to name Sherlock 


J. Andrews, Moses Kelley, Horace 
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Foote, Charles Stetson, Harvey Rice, 
Samuel Starkweather, Samuel B. Pren- 
tiss, Samuel Williamson, Henry B. 
Payne and Thomas Bolton, to realize 
how strong was the intellectual and 
moral force of the Cleveland bar. These 
men, with many others worthy to be 
named with them, were for nearly forty 
years leaders in the profession. They 
were men of liberal education, care- 
ful training, great industry, and remark- 
able in any age for talents and varied 
learning. They all won high distinction 
as lawyers and citizens. 

It was in 1836 that Mr. Franklin T. 
Backus came to Cleveland and began 
the study of the law. He brought his 
fortune with him in a fine, manly person, 
a most engaging countenance, an iron 
constitution, a clear, discriminating 
mind, ambition for success, persistent 
industry, a stainless character, the best 
education Yale college could give, in- 
flexible honesty, which, through a long 
and active life, was never questioned, 
and talents of superior order. He was 
born in Lee, Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, May 6, 1813. While Mr. 
Backus was quite young his father re- 
moved to Lansing, New York, where he 
oon died, leaving his widow and sev- 
eral children with but scanty means for 
support. His parents were of the Puri- 
tan race, and young Backus was care- 
fully trained in the religious faith of his 
ancestors. He early took upon him- 
self the hardy labors of the farm that 
he might aid his mother in her neces- 
sities, and he often spoke of this period 
of his life when he laid the foundation 
of that vigorous constitution, which in 
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after years enabled him to bear the se- 
verest mental toil, with endurance 
that seemed to know no limit. But as 
the youth grew towards manhood his 
early desire for knowledge became the 
mastering passion of his life, and he 
determined to acquire a thorough classi- 
cal education. In a comparative brief 
period he fitted himself for the junior 
year, and entered this class in Yale col- 


lege, after a careful examination, in 


1834. He graduated two years after- 
ward with so much distinction that he 
was at once tendered the position of 
assistant professor of mathematics in 
that institution. 

For a time after his arrival in Cleve- 
land, Mr. Backus supported himself by 
teaching a classical school, and soon 
afterward entered himself law student 
in the office of Bolton & Kelley. He 
was called to the bar in 1839, and al- 
most at once attracted the attention of 
the public, and entered upon that suc- 
cessful field of practice which became 
larger and wider, until the close of his 
useful, honorable life. In 1841 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney of the 
county, was reélected and served with 
special ability, gaining the esteem of the 
public and the bar. In 1846, he was 
elected a Whig member of the Ohio 
house of representatives. In 1848 he 
was elected to the state senate, where 
his unusual talents, force of character 
and fitness for the position, made him 
prominently named as a suitable candi- 
date for the senate of the United States. 
He was afterward nominated, both for 
member of congress and judge of the 
supreme court of Ohio, by the Republi- 


can party, and failed only of election 
because of non-success of his party in 
those years. In 1840 he made a law 
partnership with Hon. J. P. Bishop, 
which continued fifteen years. On the 
election of the latter to the bench, Mr. 
Backus became the partner of Judge 
Rufus P. Ranney, the eminent lawyer 
and jurist, and the firm of Ranney, Back- 
us & Noble became widely known and 
respected as any in the state. After- 
ward he was the partner of Mr. Es- 
tep and continued in this relation to the 
time of his death. The high standing: 
Mr. Backus held in the esteem of the 
people as a lawyer, was indicated by his 
being chosen once by the Whig party, 
and once by the Republican party as a 
candidate for supreme judge. In 1861 
he was appointed by Governor Denni- 
son, a delegate to the peace conference, 
which met at Washington on the fourth 
of February. His associates were Sal- 
mon P. Chase, Thomas Ewing, William 
Groesbeck, Reuben Hitchcock, V. B. 
Horton and Christopher P. Wolcott, the 
latter being appointed to take the place 
of John C. Wright, who died soon after 
reaching Washington. In 1864 Mr. 
Backus, who for years had been a dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican 
party, became dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration in regard to the manage- 
ment of the war, and greatly to the 
distress of his immediate friends, gave 
his support to General McClellan for 
the Presidency. In 1866 he was one 
of the delegates to the National 
convention at Philadelphia to form a 
new party. In 1868 he was the 
nominee of the Democratic party for 











congress in the Cuyahoga district, but 
was of course defeated. Perhaps no 
higher tribute can be paid to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Backus, and prove the gen- 
uine respect all men had for his integrity 
of personal character and pure life, than 
the fact that while Mr. Backus changed 
his political associates, and gave his 
great influence to the party he so long 
had opposed; and at a time when party 
spirit was the most bitter ever known in 
modern times, no man was found to 
doubt his absolute good faith in pursu- 
ing the line he regarded as right, and 
that he was acting from the most con- 
scientious sense of duty and honor. 

It was evident from the time Mr. 
Backus came to the-bar that he was 
destined to achieve success and dis- 
tinction. He was a man of warm, gen- 
erous impulses, of pleasing address, 
quiet, unostentatious manners, perse- 
vering application, a man who could 
wait as well as work. He had an ardent 
love for his profession, a mind trained 
to close, patient study and profound 
reflection. His industry was tireless. 
He was not a genius, and leaned for 
success on none of the arts or tricks 
by which popular applause is sometimes 
gained; but slowly, logically, with me- 
thodical labor and painstaking diligence, 
pushed himself to the very front rank 
of the bar of Ohio. The firmness of 
his character, love of truth, rigid hon- 
esty, and the trust all men had in the 
purity of his life, gave him vast influ- 
ence with courts and juries. The cause 
of his client was a solemn trust. He 
gave to it all he had of learning, influ- 
ence and power. Neither his health, 
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comfort, nor convenience was allowed 
to interfere with what he regarded as 
his first great duty. Courteous, genial 
and kindly at the bar, treating his 
brethren with unaffected friendship of 
manner; yet, if he felt his client was 
unjustly treated by bench or lawyer, the 
sleeping lion was aroused on the in- 
stant. At once the quiet, modest man 
bristled at all points, like a warrior 
ready for battle; and his weapons of 
offense and defense were ready at 
the moment. In the preparation of 
his case nothing escaped his scrutiny. 
The law and the facts were fully known 
to him. If he lacked the faculty of 
brevity and conciseness in his argu- 
ments, he never left his case until he 
had demonstrated every point, answered 
as far as possible every objection. 
When he concluded an argument the 
whole field had been actually explored. 
The judge had been told the law, the 
jury the evidence and the facts. Over 
juries he had great influence, not be- 
cause he was brilliant, magnetic or elo- 
quent, but from the confidence they 
placed in the integrity of the man. 
They thought his love of justice was 
subordinate to his desire for success, 
that he tried to do right, that he 
never sought to gain his causes by 
practicing, in any manner, deceit or 
art, but always appealed to their 
sense of justice and fair-dealing. Ju- 
ries are often carried away by the charms 
of asilver tongue, but the great success 
Mr. Backus achieved as a jury lawyer 
came from his sound sense, patient 
study, real candor, a belief in the 
worth of the man, his powers of per- 
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suasion, indomitable will and exhaustive 
knowledge of the subject before him. 

No man could look at Mr. Backus 
for a moment without feeling that he 
was a man of great natural intellectual 
powers. But he owed all his success in 
life to honest industry and hard work. 
His memory was tenacious, and in after 
years the stores of knowledge he had ac- 
quired as a student became a mine of 
useful wealth. That which he knew, he 
knew thoroughly. He was wise in all 
departments of the law, and as a safe, 
prudent, sound counselor he had no 
superior. All classes of society trusted 
him alike. As Judge Ranney said of 
him: “ He was more resorted to for ad- 
vice in important matters than any 
other member of the bar in Cleveland.” 
For many years he had the most lucra- 
tive and extensive practice in the 
county. In the latter years of his life 
he was the leading lawyer in all special 
matters where the vast interests of rail- 
roads were concerned, and he had much 
to do in fixing the principles of the law, 
which have since governed the courts in 
our state in regard to these great cor- 
porations. 

Those jwho attended the trial, many 
years ago, of Brooks, who was prose- 
cuted for murder, for placing obstruc- 
tions upon a‘ railroad track, whereby a 
train was wrecked and persons killed, 
and heard Mr. Backus, in his remark- 
able speech, sum up the law and the 
facts against the prisoner, felt that a 
master of the criminal law was address- 
ing the jury. As he welded with his 
invincible logic the links in the chain 
of guilt around the prisoner; as he took 





circumstance after circumstance, slight 
and delicate in themselves alone, fitting 
them together with the highest skill and 
mathematical certainty, there was a feel- 
ing all over the court room that the 
doom of the prisoner was fixed as fate. 
The judge was deeply moved and pro- 
foundly interested. The jury scarcely 
stirred, so absorbed was their attention. 
As the waning day brought almost twi- 
light gloom into the court room, as the 
crowded audience listened with painful 
silence to every word that was spoken, 
as Mr. Backus, solemn, earnest, in the 
prime of his vigorous powers, crushed 
the hopes of the prisoner, darkness did 
indeed seem to settle upon the miser- 
able man, and the hope he had relied 
on—that no eye had seen his crime and 
no confidant shared his guilt—faded 
away, and he saw the awful doom of 
the outcast and murderer to be his 
own. The jury found the defendant 
guilty of murder in the second degree, 
and he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. He lived to extreme old age, 
a solitary, aimless, hopeless being, dying 
years after Mr. Backus had been buried 
from our sight. This trial gave Mr. 
Backus special distinction. His won- 
derful knowledge of the minutest facts, 
his familiarity with all the criminal law 
applicable to the case, and the evidence, 
the ability he displayed in tracing the 
motives, the conduct and the thousand 
little circumstances that went to make 
the guilt of the prisoner, won for him 
deserved commendation. 

Perhaps never in the history of our 
courts did an advocate have so grand 
an opportunity of displaying those high 
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qualities of mind and heart as did Mr. 
Backus in the trial of the Oberlin res- 
cuers. The slave law then dominated 
the Republic, and the courts of the 
United States were specially active in 
obeying its demands. In these cases 
the government was pushing, with all 
its mighty power, the prosecution of the 
prisoners, and had given orders to se- 
cure their conviction by all means 
known to the law. These Oberlin pris- 
oners were not of the criminal class— 
they were men patriotic, educated, 
hymane. They had assisted a panting 


fugitive to escape his pursuers, and 
their crime was to be punished with the 
penalties of the law. We can do no 
better than to quote from an article 
written some years ago by the present 


writer, in regard to these trials: 


. I well remember when the Oberlin rescue cases 
were on trial, and the attempt was made by the gov- 
ernment to try all the prisoners before the same jury 
that had just convicted one of the defendants. Then 
to me Mr. Backus displayed those high qualities of 
the lawyer and advocate which made the celebrated 
lawyers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the idols of a downtrodden populace. In these days 
we can scarcely understand the courage necessary in 
an advocate, who was resisting being crushed, and 
opposed by all the power of a great and mighty gov- 
ernment. But Mr. Backus was equal to the occa- 
sion. No more could judge, or marshal, or prose- 
cutor shake the firmness of that iron-hearted man 
than kingly power could overwhelm and silence the 
noble Brougham, when before the parliament of 
Great Britain he defended, with consummate skill, 
learning, firmness and ability, the cause of the unfor- 
tunate and deeply injured Queen Caroline of England. 
There he stood, in the prime and vigor of his splen- 
did manhood, almost single-handed, fearless and 
undismayed—inspiring courage in the weakest heart 
and making the government tremble for the success 
of its prosecution. But though profoundly moved, 
he was courteous and self-possessed, betraying great 
discretion and circumspection, and finally compell- 


ing the court to give a new jury and the semblance 
of a fair trial to the parties. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in 
the character of Mr. Backus was the 
moral courage of the man—the firmness 
at all times and under all circumstances 
to act as his convictions of right and 
duty urged him. He was eminently 
conservative, and bred as a lawyer; he 
held “the constitution and the laws, 
made in pursuance thereof” as his 
chart and compass. Hence in the early 
anti-slavery struggles he had no sym- 
pathy with those who ignored the con- 
stitution, and denounced obedience to 
it. His sympathy was with the slave, 
his humanity was deeply touched by 
his sufferings, but he could not delib- 
erately trample under foot what he 
believed to be the lawful rights of the 
slave owners, not even to achieve 
the highest good. Hence came dif- 
erences of opinion with the political 
party he had so long ‘served, and the 
severing of almost fraternal ties that had 
so long bound him to his political asso- 
ciates. But if he felt he was right, 
neither the applause nor the frowns of 
men, his dearest interests, his personal 
happiness, nor ambition’s hopes were 
allowed to stand for a moment in the 
way of duty. He was of that class of 
men who in early days preferred the 
block and the executioner to the sacri- 
fice of principle and his dearest con- 
victions. He was outspoken in his 
views of duty—despised all dissimula- 
tion, but no more loyal heart or 
sincerer lover of his country ever lived 
or died. 

The hearty, cordial, upright nature 
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of the man had made him widely hon- 
ored and beloved in the city where he 
was best known. Confidence was given 
him as a matter of course, and his faith- 
fulness and sincerity were never doubted. 
His word and bond were alike inviola- 
ble. There was something grand in the 
quiet, unobtrusive way he won the re- 
gard and esteem of his _ fellowmen. 
Simple in all his habits, caring nothing 
for wealth as a means of personal grati- 
fication or display, doing good with a 
lavish but unseen hand, devoted to his 
friends, free from guile, and always 
ready to assist the young and deserving, 
he had become, at the time of his 
death, a central figure in the commu- 
nity, and his death was regarded as a 
great public as well as private calamity. 

In 1842 Mr. Backus was married to 
Miss Lucy Mygatt, daughter of the late 
George Mygatt. Into the home circle, 


so shattered and destroyed by his early 
and untimely death, we will not attempt 
to penetrate. It is enough to say, that 
his sweet and tender nature bloomed 
in new beauty by his own fireside. 
There in the peace of domestic life he 
found his truest and highest happiness, 
and the richness of his nature, his cul- 
tivated intellect, delight in ministering 
to the happiness of others, made him 
the idol of the household. His belief 
in the Christian religion was clear and 
unclouded, and his life testified to the 
soundness of his faith. He bore, with 
unfaltering patience, his last painful ill- 
ness, and on the fourteenth day of May, 
1870, he departed this life, mourned as 
few are mourned, crowned with the af- 
fection of all who knew him. 


‘*God’s finger touched him and he slept.” 


R. C. Parsons. 
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CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT—A STUDY IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


BY WOODROW 


WILSON, 1885. 


Mr. WIitson has given us, in ‘Con- 
gressional Government,’ a valuable treat- 
ise on our legislative and administrative 
practice, which is worthy of study alike 
by the legislator and political student. 
The two chapters on the house of rep- 
resentatives are especially noticeable as 
giving a clear account of the manner 
of legislation in that body and the char- 
acteristic differences of its mode of 
procedure from that of the English 
house of commons. The working of 


the significant rules is shown, the de- 
fects of the system plainly emphasized. 
The power which the standing commit- 
tees have in shaping legislation is thor- 
oughly discussed; the tyranny over in- 
dividual members which may be exer- 
cised by the chairmen of the important 
committees, the immense advantage the 
skillful parliamentarian has in pushing 
measures through are fully considered. 
The legitimate deductions from the 
actual practice in the house are fairly 
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made, and the criticisms of the system 
are in the main well put. In short, he 
sums up: 

I know not how better to describe our form of 
government in a single phrase than by calling it a 
government by the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of congress. 

While Mr. Wilson’s descriptions of 
the governmental machinery are in 
every way admirable, his suggestions 
and the inferences that one must draw 
from them imply that he agrees with 
Bagehot that the parliamentary is a bet- 
ter form than the presidential govern- 
ment; in other words, that the English 
constitution is superior to ours. This 
is not plainly stated, for Mr. Wilson 
frankly says: ‘Whether responsible 
cabinet government would be possible 
or desirable in our own case is alto- 
gether aside from my present purpose 
to inquire,” but there is no doubt that 
the evident purpose of the author is to 
inculcate the idea that, in its essential 
parts, the British system is better than 
our own. This notion, however, relates 
only to the working of the national gov- 
ernment at Washington. There is no 
question as to the excellence of the sys- 
tem of federation. The scheme of local 
regulation of affairs by states, munici- 
palities and towns, as it exists here, has 
no parallel in any large country. Here 
only is seen a territorial empire and a 
republican people. Most of us are so 
used to this local government that we 
regard it as a matter of course; or we 
are at times so busy in trying to correct 
the abuses of administration in our 
large cities that we fail to fully appre- 
ciate our sensible polity, which we owe 


to the circumstances of its formation 
and the wisdom of the fathers. When 
we see ourselves in the light of such 
commentaries as those of De Tocque- 
ville and Laboulaye we are able to es- 
teem, at its true value, the virtue of the 
division of national, state and munici- 
pal powers that exists under our form 
of government. There is such perfect 
consolidation and unity of administra- 
tion in France that nothing can be more 
striking than the manner in which these 
intelligent and philosophical French- 
men are impressed by the extent to 
which local regulation of affairs is here 
carried and the worth of the plan. De 
Tocqueville’s ‘Democracy in America,’ 
and Laboulaye’s less well known ‘His- 
tory of the Constitution of the United 
States,’ are good text books for the 
American who desires fully to compre- 
hend his own institutions. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, although his visit here was a 
brief one, became a convert to the 
merits of the federal system ‘and pro- 
posed its adoption in Great BrXaiw. 
He writes: ee 


Every one can see that the house of commons is , 
far too large, and that it undertakes a quantity of” 
business which belongs more properly to local as. 


semblies, The confusion from these causes is one 
which is constantly increasing. Is not the cure for 
this found in a course like that followed in America, 
in having a much less numerous house of commons, 
and in making over a large part of its business to 
local assemblies? A system of local assemblies is 
but the natural complement of a thorough munici- 
pal system. Wholes neither too large nor too small, 
not necessarily of equal population by any means, 
but with characters rendering them in themselves 
fairly homogeneous and coherent, are the fit units for 
choosing these local assemblies. Such units occur 
immediately to one’s mind in the provinces ot Ire- 
land, the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, 
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Wales, north and south, groups of English counties 
such as present themselves in the circuits of the 
judges or under the names of East Anglia or the 
Midlands. 


In this scheme Mr. Arnold sees the 
probable settlement of the Irish diffi- 
culty and the best basis possible for a 
modern second chamber on the plan of 
our senate. Mr. Arnold is not a politi- 
cal philosopher, but “people who 
think straight and see clear,” as he de- 
scribes the Americans, cannot fail to 
see the force of his suggestions as being 
a possible solution of some of the diffi- 
culties that now beset our kin beyond 
the sea. 

The question is, as Mr. Bagehot in 
his work on the English constitution 
“ The practical choice of first 


puts it: 
rate nations is between the presiden- 
tial government and the parliamentary ; 
no state can be first rate which has not 
a government by discussion, and those 
are the only two existing species of 


that government. It is between them 
thai nation which has to choose its 
zovei..-ent must choose. And nothing 
can therefore be more important than 
to compare the two, and to decide upon 
the testimony of experience, and by 
facts, which of them is the better.” 
Were it desired to reform our govern- 
ment on the English plan, it could be 
done by a constitutional convention 
called in the manner prescribed by 
the constitution; but the amendments 
would have to be many and would work 
wide and far-reaching changes in our 
system. Those who are in love with 
“that scheme of responsible cabinet 
government which challenges the ad- 


miration of the world to-day ” (Wilson, 
p- 308) must, if they wish to adopt it 
here, to borrow Mr. Wilson’s language, 
take it straight. Naturally our house 
of representatives would be the one to 
which the ministry should be responsi- 
ble. To require the ministry to possess 
the confidence of both houses, or to 
resign on account of an adverse vote in 
the senate, would only involve affairs in 
inextricable difficulties. Serious dead- 
locks would be frequent, as it is now-a- 
days rare indeed that one party has in 
the same congress a working majority 
in both houses. Now if the President’s 
cabinet initiated legislation, and some 
important party measure were beaten in 
the popular house, no great harm would 
result by the consequent resignation of 
the cabinet. But how would the new 
ministry be appointed? In England 
theoretically the prime minister is 
named by the crown; practically he is 
selected by the ascendant party and 
is at the time its chief. He joins with 
him other prominent men of his party 
and the government is formed. But 
suppose that, if our system were parlia- 
mentary, a Republican house of repre- 
sentatives votes a want of confidence in 
a cabinet appointed by a Democratic 
President. The secretaries, postmaster- 
and attorney-generals resign. If the 
President name as his new advisers 
other Democrats, there would be another 
adverse vote in the house ; if he should 
call a Republican cabinet to his aid 
there would be the anomaly of the 
President selecting his political oppo- 
nents for his trusted and confidential ad- 
visers, which would simply be absurd. 
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A government on that plan might, 
however, exist, and the posture of 
affairs in France to-day shows just how 
it would work. There the leader of the 
ministry is the great man of the state 
and the president of the republic is of 
small consequence This is well illus- 
trated by the remark of the correspond- 
ent of the New York Hera/d, when giv- 
ing an account of the last ministerial 
crisis : 

The president (Grevy) has never had any opinion 
on the Tonquin question, and it would be hard to 
expect him to suffer at his age for his honest if un- 
fortunate devotion to the idea that the President of 
the republic being useless should do nothing. 

If we wish to frame our government 
on the English model, we must first 
appreciate that our analogous officer to 
the prime minister is not our secretary 
of state or treasury, but our President. 
Should there be an adverse vote in 
the lower house, the President, as well 
as his cabinet, ought to resign, and the 
new President should be elected, in the 
case we are supposing, by the Republi- 
can representatives and from among 
their number. With the President 
chosen, the selection of his associates 
follows naturally. A government on 
this plan is not absurd or impossible ; 
on the contrary, it is the only logical 
method of adopting the English scheme, 
and the only practical way by which 
its advantages can be secured, under- 
standing, of course, that the President, 
if he did not see fit to resign, would 
have the power of dissolving the house 
of representatives and appealing to the 
country. Mr. Bagehot, having possibly 
a vision of the future, when royalty 
shall no longer exist in England, shows 


clearly how parliamentary government 
may exist without a sovereign, and 
notes that the prime minister may be 
simply chosen by a majority vote of 
the dominant party. While the recon- 
struction of our polity on this model 
would involve a thorough revision and 
complete alteration of our constitution, 
there is but one insuperable difficulty, 
and that is the senate. Under the sys- 
tem outlined, the senate would no longer 
be equal in power to the house, and, as 
the formation of the senate is peculiarly 
favorable to the smaller states, they, 
being sufficient in number, would defeat 
any such revision. Nor could the man- 
ner of representation in the senate be 
changed, for that is the part of the con- 


* stitution which cannot be amended, as 


it plainly declares “that no state with- 
out its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the senate.” 

But, were any such change possible, 
would it be desirable? Let us go 
further and consider the question put 
by Mr. Bagehot: Which is the better 
form of government, the presidential or 
parliamentary? In the first place, 
under parliamentary government the 
upper house cannot have the same 
power as the lower. In France there 
has been so much friction between the 
senate and the popular house that the 
abolition of the senate is a common 
and serious proposition. Mr. Bagehot 
makes a very good showing for the 
house of lords as a sort of revising 
chamber to correct the errors and 
haste of the commons, and, even ad- 
mitting all that he says for it, it does 
seem to men who “see clear and think 
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straight” that its use is very small and 
that the machine would run just about 
as well without it. Two examples will 
illustrate this. In 1832 the house of 
lords refused at first to pass Earl Grey’s 
reform bill, and to save serious trouble, 
or possibly a revolution, the king prom- 
ised the ministry to appoint enough 
Liberal peers to overcome the Tory 
majority. Whereupon, as the Duke of 
Wellington (quoted by Mr. Bagehot) 
tells the story: 

Upon finding the difficulties in which the late 
King William was involved by a promise made 
to create peers, the number, I believe, indefinite, I 
determined myself and I prevailed upon others, the 
number very large, to be absent from the house in 
the discussion of the last stages of the reform bill. 

This course gave at the time great dissatis- 
faction to the party; notwithstanding that, I be- 
lieve, it saved the existence of the house of lords at 
the time, and the constitution of the country. 

To an American such an admission 
would seem to show that something 
must be wrong with the house of lords 
or with the constitution. The lords 
had the perfect constitutional right to 
nonconcur in the bill; they were con- 
vinced that the bill was wrong in prin- 
ciple and would be in practice; and 
yet they did not dare to exercise their 
privilege. And note how matters have 
since progressed. Last year the lords 
voted against Mr. Gladstone’s franchise 
bill, and parliament adjourned. Then, 
during the interval between adjourn- 
ment and the fall session, occurred a 
series of large public meetings, ad- 
dressed by Liberal orators. The point 
of their speeches was that, if the lords 
did not give their assent, their house 
would be abolished, and the hearty ap- 
proval that met these revolutionary 


expressions showed that if tae commons 
did carry out the threat the ministry 
would not appeal to the country in vain. 
At the autumn session the lords serenely 
passed the bill. It is true that there 
was some sort of compromise made 
about redistribution and that it is 
claimed that the peers won a great vic- 
tory. It would seem, however, to an 
American, as if they had backed down 
completely, and that the triumphant 
majority had, in the generosity of suc- 
cess, thrown them a sop. Nor would 
Matthew Arnold’s proposed house of 
lords help the matter, for, as the 
Earl of Pembroke points out, if you 
make the upper chamber an elective 
one, you are surely liable to increase 
the friction between the two houses. 

The duty of customary deference to the assembly 
which represents the people becomes less obvious 
and its practice more difficult. The popular 
house feels that the less representative chamber 
ought always to give way.— Fortnightly Review, 
February, 1885. 

It is very plain, then, to be seen that, 
with responsible cabinet government, it 
would be impossible to have two houses 
coequal in power, and that if the prin- 
ciple were engrafted in our system, our 
senate must be deprived, constitution- 
ally or in practice, of its high privileges. 
This is of itself reason enough why it 
would be undesirable for us, whatever 
might be its advantages. It is unnec- 


essary to enter upon any argument as 
to the necessity of our senate just as it 
is to-day constituted. The need of a 
second chamber coequal ing power to 
the more popular house is believed by 
nearly all Americans to be as essential 
to a well regulated Republican form of 
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government as is freedom of the press 
or trial by jury. Every state, no mat- 
ter how many times it may have revised 
its constitution, has retained the feature, 
testifying that, in all the light thrown on 
the science of government during this 
century, we, in a very important part of 
the structure of a commonwealth, have 
not added to the hundred-years old 
wisdom of our constitutional fathers. 
As a bulwark against a rash and impet- 
uous public opinion in a democracy, 
nothing better than our senate could be 
devised. The history of the country is 
a record of its worth. The most strik- 
ing instance of its tendency to hold fast 
to law and right against an almost re- 
sistless current of popular opinion, was 
when it refused to remove Andrew John- 
son from the Presidential office on his 
impeachment by the house of represen- 
tatives. An elective body could not 
have had a more crucial test. The 
time was exciting and critical, the end 
was desirable, the party strength was 
sufficient to accomplish the partisan 
object, and yet the senate withstood the 
arguments of the popular body, the 
clamor of the people and the vehe- 
mence of the press. An appropriate 
illustration of its utility is the story told 
by Laboulaye of Washington and Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson was taking tea with 
the father of his country, and, having 
recently returned from France, was talk- 
ing of the French system, which had 
then but one legislative chamber. Wash- 
ington listened with interest to the end, 
andthen said: “You have just shown 
the superior advantage of the two- 
chamber system of legislation.” 


“How is that?’”? asked Jefferson. 

“Why, you have poured your tea out 
of your cup into your saucer to cool.” 

Lord Rosebery of the English house 
of lords, says that our senate is “the 
most powerful and efficient second 
chamber that exists’ (quoted by Mr. 
Wilson). M. Laboulaye writes: 

The senate is one of the most novel parts of the 
American constitution, and one of those which has 
best succeeded. 

In the second place, in estimating the 
merits of the presidential and parlia- 
mentary forms of government, we must 
not fail to take into account the radical, 
social and political changes that are 
going on in England. A system that is 
a good one, when based on a constitu- 
tional royalty, strengthened by an en- 
lightened aristocracy, and upheld by 
the religious influence of an established 
church, may work badly in that same 
country when it becomes a democracy. 
Unquestionably the British government 
has been a good one for Great Britain 
for the past one hundred years, and has 
served as a model for many other con- 
stitutional polities. The Radical re- 
formers, however, tell us that, in the 
near future, the church shall be dises- 
tablished, the house of lords abolished, 
a law for compulsory division of estates 
be passed, and the monarchy done 
away with. Of the three elements—the 
church, aristocracy and royalty—the 
latter would seem to be the most indis- 
pensable. While it may now seem a 
very expensive luxury, a country can 
afford to pay well for a permanent 
hereditary executive that has very little 
real power but a great deal of seeming 
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authority. It is especially a valuable 
adjunct in a parliamentary government. 
As Mr. Bagehot says: “It acts as a dis- 
guise. It enables our real rulers to 
change without heedless people know- 
ing it.” The conservative Englishman 
may well wish that the time may be 
long deferred before these innovations 
will be made. We must, however, rec- 
ognize the fact that, so far as the suf- 
frage is concerned, the United Kingdom 
is now practically a democracy. The 
last extension of franchise has made 
the number of voters five millions, and 
this proportion is but a slightly smaller 
percentage to the whole population than 
exists in our own country. Before 1867 
Mr. Bagehot wrote: “The masses of 
Englishmen are not fit for an elective 
government;”’ and after the Reform act 
of 1867 was passed, he said: 

If the first work of the poor voters is to try to 
create a-‘‘poor man’s paradise,’’ as poor men are 
apt to fancy that paradise, and as they are apt to 
think they can create it, the great political trial now 
beginning will simply fail. The wide gift of the 
elective franchise will be a great calamity to the 
whole nation, and to those who gain it as great a 
calamity as to any. 

The large addition of voters made by 
the act of 1867 has had a great influ- 
ence on the quality of members elected 
to the house of commons. Says Mr. 
Goschen of the parliament of 1880, in 
which for the first time the new electo- 
rate was thoroughly represented: 

I was absent during the first session of that par- 
liament, and when I returned from Constantinople, 
in its second year, I remember how it seemed to me 
that I was breathing a new political atmosphere. I 


appeared to myself a sort of a Rip Van Winkle on 
a reduced scale. The whole attitude of men’s 


minds had entirely changed since the previous Lib- 
eral parliament. 


The radical legislation of parliament 
for the past ten years is well known. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a keen observer 
of politics on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, makes the statement that “such a 
measure as the Irish land act, by which 
rents are fixed, not by what can be 
obtained in open market, but by the fiat 
of a court, would not be tolerated 
here.” 

Now last year’s bill added two mil- 
lion electors, and nearly all are from 
the lower social stratum. Events now 
transpiring show that the power of the 
ballot is better understood by the igno- 
rant classes than ever before, and that 
the tendency is towards destructive and 
even socialistic legislation. And this 
suggests what is a serious defect in the 
British government. There is a saying 
current among Englishmen that “ Par- 
liament can do anything.” This, we 
have seen, practically means that the 
house of commons is omnipotent. The 
tyranny that a single legislative cham- 
ber may exercise when it is the ultimate 
and practically the only power is well 
shown by the convention of France in 
1790 and 1791. True, it is impossible 
to believe that English Democracy 
would ever commit such excesses as 
were done in the name of liberty during 
the French revolution, but as serious 
attacks on the right of property might 
be made under the banner of equality. 
Paper money could be issued and de- 
clared legal tender, a civil rights bill, if 
they needed one, could be passed by 
the house of commons ; and after hav- 
ing gone through the fiction of concur- 
rence by the Lords and approval by 
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the sovereign the measures would be 
law. ‘There is no tribunal to pass upon 
their constitutionality, and indeed any 
such judgment would be absurd, for the 
acts of the house of commons are the 
constitution itself. With Henry George 
preaching the nationalization of land 
and socialists the nationalization of all 
capital to the masters of England—to 
the men who can elect the majority 
of the house of commons, the despotic 
privileges of this house are liable to 
make it a dangerous institution. Ma- 
caulay, speaking of the United States, 
wrote in 1857 : 

It is quite plain that your government will never 
be able to restrain a distressed and discontented 
majority. For with you the majority is the govern- 
ment, and has the rich, who are always a minority, 
absolutely at its mercy. The day will come when 
in the state of New York, a multitude of people 
none of whom has had more than half a breakfast 
or expects to have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a legislature. Is it possible to doubt what 
sort of a legislature will be chosen? On one side is 
a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
nghts, strict observance of public faith; on the 
other is a demagogue ranting about the tyranny of 
capitalists and usurers, and asking why anybody 
should be permitted to drink champagne, and to ride 
in a carriage, while thousands of honest folks are 
in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates 
is likely to be preferred by a workingman who hears 
his children cry for more bread? . ° : 
There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation 
will increase the distress. The distress will produce 
fresh poliation. There is nothing to stop you. 

Looking impartially at the state of 
the two countries to-day, does it not 
seem to “‘men who see clear and think 
straight” that the precise events which 
Macaulay forebodes are very much 
more liable to occur in England than 
here. Suppose, then, in democratic 
England such a house of demagogues 
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legally elected should declare that all 
land belongs to the state. The lords 
would non-concur and their house would 
be abolished. The sovereign has the 
constitutional right of absolute veto, 
but all writers agree that if that power 
should be exercised it would create a 
revolution. There remains only the 
safeguard that English judges would 
decree that the law was contrary to 
common law and, therefore, inapplica- 
ble. Certainly, if public opinion should 
be what it is to-day, the judges would 
so find; butwhen those days shall come, 
popular sentiment will not be that of 
London clubs and coffee-houses, and 
have for its exponents the Zimes and 
the Spectator, but public opinion will be 
the sentiments of the rising young 
democracy and will voice its ideas in 
the Zruth and a dozen other journals 
of like kin. But supposing such a legis- 
lature elected in New York should pass 
a similar law. There is first the gov- 
ernor’s veto—that we all know is a real 
power. That failing, the state courts 
would pass upon the constitutionality 
of the act. If they were chosen at the 
same election and subject to the same 
influences, the final resort would be the 
federal courts, that would stand on the 
clause of the constitution, “No state 
shall pass any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts,” and would be backed 
by the whole power of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

As responsible cabinet government 
means, then, absolute power by one 
elective chamber, we do not want it. 
Our hundred years’ experience shows 
that our system is adapted to a democ- 
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racy, or, as Matthew Arnold says, our 
institutions seem to be expressly and 
thoroughly suited to our people. Most 
Englishmen believe that we have got 
along so well on account of our “broad 
acres,”’ but as an offset we have had an 
alien immigration almost equal to the 
Roman invasions, and under too easy 
naturalization laws have undertaken to 
assimilate and make citizens of people 
of different races, of diverse religious 
and social ideas, and of very defective 
political training. He would be a rash 
man who should claim that we had 
completely solved the problem, but we 
have certainly come nearer to it than 
has the English speaking nation across 
the sea. It is not pleasant to think of 
some of the means which have been 
used to accomplish legislation under 
the “scheme of government that chal- 
lenges the admiration of the world.” 
The Hyde Park riot frightened a con- 
servative ministry into the introduction 
and passage of the household suffrage 
bill of ’67, and the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, according to the admission of Mr. 
Gladstone, was the final impetus which 
effected the disestablishment of the 
Irish church and the enactment of the 
Irish land bill. It will, of course, be 
urged that the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield so operated on public 
sentiment here that it demanded civil 
service reform in a manner that would 
brook no resistance, but there is no 
parallel between the work of a crank 
representing no constituency and the 
action of an organized body of laborers 
or Fenians. 

Recalling the analogy between the 


English prime minister and our Presi- 
dent, the question arises whether it is 
better to have a fixed tenure of office 
for the chief executive, or to have him 
practically removable at will by the 
representative body. One great objec- 
tion occurs at once to responsible cabi- 
net government in a republic—and that 
is, on a ministerial crisis there is an 
interregnum, always serious, and liable 
to be dangerous in a commercial coun- 
try while the new government is forming. 
The advantage of the parliamentary 
system is, of course, to always have the 
executive and legislative body at one. 
Three times only have we run serious 
risks from having the President’s term 
fixed. Under John Tyler’s, for the last 
four months of Buchanan’s and under 
Johnson’s administration it would have 
been very desirable to have had a change 
of the executive direction of affairs, so 
that it would have been in harmony 
with congress and public opinion. In 
two of those cases it is rather a reflec- 
tion on the careless nominations of 
vice-presidents by party conventions 
than on the constitutional definite term 
of the executive office. The ceaseless 
wrangling and open warfare between 
President Johnson and congress are 
never-ceasing arguments of Englishmen 
and the admirers of parliamentary gov- 
ernment to show that our constitution 
is defective on that point. We all 
know that great harm was suffered 
by the friction and deadlock that 
then existed, that just and wise re- 
construction legislation was impos- 
sible, and that, as a natural se- 
quence, a full and’ perfect reconcilia- 
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tion between the north and south has 
been longer delayed than it would have 
been had the parliamentary method 
been the rule of changing the executive. 
Nevertheless, it can be urged that Mr. 
Johnson obtained his nomination by a 
chance enthusiasm, that he became 
President by accident, and that no sys- 
tem can provide against all contingen- 
cies. And, on the other hand, during 
President Lincoln’s administration, it 
was very fortunate that his tenure of 
office was not dependent on a vote of 
confidence in the popular house. The 


Republican majority in the house of 
1863-64 was, owing to a conservative 
reaction at the time of elections, only 
twenty. The long continuance of the 


conflict, the great expenditure of blood 
and money, joined with the idea that 
its prime object, the restoration of the 
Union, had been changed to a war for 
negro emancipation, had weakened Mr. 
Lincoln’s support from some moderate 
Republicans. Moreover, the differences 
between him and the radical members 
of his party, with Senator Wade and 
Representative Winter Davis at their 
head, might have led, under parliamen- 
tary procedure, to some sort of a coal- 
ition between opposing elements and a 
vote of want of confidence ; the result 
would have been that we should “have 
swapped horses while crossing the 
stream.” The course of events m Eng- 
land last winter emphasizes the point 
that, in the conduct of some matters of 
administration, a fixed term of office is 
of value. Mr. Gladstone desired Gen- 
eral Gordon to leave Khartoum, and he 
did not want to send an army for his 


rescue; but public sentiment ran so 
strongly in that direction that he felt 
that he could not retain power and act 
contrary to it. One mistake led to 
others; he did not satisfy the war 
party nor the peace-at-any-price faction, 
and the result was that he retained his 
office by the paltry majority of only 
fourteen in a strongly liberal house. 
Unquestionably, had Mr. Gladstone 
known that his place would have been 
secure for some years, his Egyptian 
policy would have been very different. 
He could have afforded to have disre- 
garded the rash impulses of popular 
sentiment, feeling sure that the sober sec- 
ond thought would have sustained him. 
But it is just that serious second reflec- 
tion and more enlightened sentiment 


.that the parliamentary leader cannot 


wait for—and that is a very grave de- 
fect in the government of a democracy. 
Public opinion must, of course, control 
among a self-governing people, but it 
need not necessarily rule on the instant. 
It is a good thing in our polity that it 
takes time to change policies and 
rulers. Some good measures, but prob- 
ably more bad ones, fail. 

Mr. Wilson argues at great length on 
what he considers an advantage of the 
English government over our own, and 
that is the greater educational in- 
fluence of parliamentary than congres- 
sional debates. Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings are read with interest because 
on any important measure the existence 
of the ministry is at stake. There is a 
contest for the supremacy of parties, 
and it is an intensely exciting intellect- 
ual battle. That the important debates 
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are more intense in parliament than in 
congress may be readily admitted, but 
they are so because they are ardently 
partisan. The aim of the opposition is 
to show that the ministry have commit- 
ted grievous errors; if they are con- 
ducting a war to show blunders and in- 
capacity, if they wish to keep peace to 
demonstrate that they are no longer 
animated by the bold spirit of the 
Briton, and that they tamely submit to 
insults because it will be too costly to 
assert the nation’s rights by force of 
arms. On all points captious, bitter 
criticism is the tone of the debate. 
There is an earnest desire of those who 
are out to get the power and emolu- 
ment of the offices ; those who are in 
are fervently anxious to stay. The 
long series of contests between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli were de- 
cidedly interesting, but the political 
instruction derived is another matter. 
When Mr. Disraeli opposed a moderate 
reform bill in 1866, defeated the Liberal 
government, obtained office, and in 
1867 secured the passage of the Radical 
measure of household suffrage, every 
one was highly interested, but the only 
education that one could get was that 
he “caught the Whigs bathing and 
walked away with their clothes.” An 
exact parallel in our history would have 
been, were our government parlia- 
mentary, in the case that the Republi- 
can leaders in the house, after defeating 
Morrison’s tariff bill, involving a twenty 
per cent. reduction of tariff duties, had 
formed a ministry and carried a meas- 
ure that took off all but nominal duties 
on imports and almost effected absolute 


free trade. On the contrary, many of 
our congressional debates have been 
instructive in the highest degree. It 
was the little band of anti-slavery men 
in the senate from 1852 to 1860 that 
taught the country how a party could 
be formed that could respect and revere 
the constitution and yet consistently 
oppose the extension of slavery. The 
discussions of financial matters and 
specie payments in the winters of 1874 
and 1875 were the education of the 
younger business men, who until after 
the panic of 1873 had never heard 
or read any public debates on cur- 
rency questions. The debates on the 
electoral commission bill in both house 
and senate were full of pregnant instruc- 
tion of constitutional principles and were 
widely read and pondered. 

Another objection to the scheme of 
responsible cabinet government is that 
oratorical as well as administrative tal- 
ent is necessary for the highest posi 
tions. There would be no place for a 
Washington, for he was not an orator; 
nor for a Lincoln, for he was not a par- 
liamentary debater. In such a govern- 
ment Washington’s farewell address and 
Lincoln’s second inaugural message, fit- 
ting and eloquent words as they are, to 
the people from direct representatives 
of the people, would never have been 
issued by a prime minister to his parlia- 
mentary supporters. 

Mr. Wilson’s contrast between the 
discussion of the English budget in the 
house of commons and our manner of de- 
vising the ways and means and making 
appropriations for the support of the 
government, is very instructive and well 
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worthy of earnest consideration. He 
shows that there is a lack of system and 
consistency in our methods as com- 
pared with the English. His treatment 
of this subject can hardly fail to con- 
vince everyone that some improvement 
in this particular is urgently needed, 
and that there should be more care and 
less haste in spending the people’s 


money. The thoughtful reader of the 
book will likewise be persuaded that if 
we can adapt to our system some of the 
wise features of the British financial 
legislation, without the ministerial re- 
sponsibility, the result will be more 
careful law-making and better adminis- 
tration. 
James F. RHODEs. 





THE EARLY RAILROAD INTERESTS OF CLEVELAND. 
II. 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO. 

This line has been and 1s a great rail- 
road factor in the commercial history of 
Ohio and this city, and has had in some 
respects a remarkable record, much of 
which has been in the courts. Its be- 
ginning is involved in that of a number 
of small ventures in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York. On March 10, 1845, 
the Franklin & Warren Railroad com- 
pany was chartered to build a road from 
Franklin, Portage county, Ohio, via: 
Warren, Trumbull county, to the east- 
ern state line, having power to continue 
the same westerly or southwesterly. As 
a result a line was built from the state 
line in Trumbull county to Dayton, with 
a five mile branch from Wadsworth to 
certain coal mines. By decree of the 
common pleas court of Portage county, 
on October 17, 1854, the name of this 
company was changed to the Atlantic & 
Great Western Railroad company. On 
April 15, 1858, the name of the Mead- 


ville Railroad company was changed to 
the Atlantic & Great Western Railroad 
Company of.Pennsylvania. The Atlantic 
& Great Western Railroad Company of 
New York was incorporated December 
g, 1858. Under an agreement of August 
19, 1865, the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad Companies of Pennsylvania, of 
Ohio and of New York, and the Buffalo 
Extension of the Atlantic & Great West- 
ern Railway Company of New York, 
were consolidated and merged into one 
corporation, taking the name that the 
three had borne. Its long history of liti- 
gation and changes of management soo? 
commenced. Because of suits brought 
for the foreclosure of mortgages the 
road was, by order of the court, or April 
1, 1867, placed in the hands of General 
R. B. Potter as receiver. He operated 
it as such to December 7, 1868, when 
by provision of a twelve year lease it 
was transferred to the Erie Railway 
company, but in a few months was again, 
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at the petition of the creditors, placed 
in the hands of receivers, W. A. O’Doh- 
erty and Jay Gould being designated as 
such. In the following November an 
arrangement was made by which these 
parties retired and Hon. Reuben Hitch- 
cock took the position, only relinquish- 
ing it on February 24, 1870, when it was 
leased by the courts to the Erie com- 
pany. In 1871 the property was sold 
under its second mortgage, the Erie sur- 
rendering it on September 1, 1871, when 
it was again operated under its name of 
the Atlantic & Great Western Railway 
company. But it was not permitted a 
long season of rest. On June 25, 1874, 
it was leased for a term of ninety-nine 
years to the Erie Railway company. 
The Atlantic & Great Western being in 
default of one installment of interest due 
on July t, 1874, an application was 
made to the court of common pleas of 
Summit county, in behalf of the trustees 
of the bondholders, for the appointment 
of a receiver, and on December 8, Gen- 
eral J. H. Devereux was appointed to 
that position, and on the day following 
he was appointed to the same position 
for those portions of the road lying in 
New York and Pennsylvania. He was 
at that time its president, having been 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager in 1873 and promoted to the higher 
position on the retirement of General 
George B. McClellan in 1874. The ap- 
pointment of General Devereux to the 
receivership gave general satisfaction, 
as his ability and honesty were so well 
known that they formed as secure a 
guarantee of relief as was possible in the 
low ebb of the company’s fortune. He 


operated it in this capacity to January 
6, 1880, on which date the road and all 
other property of the company was sold 
on foreclosure sale, and purchased by 
trustees in behalf of mortgage bondhold- 
ers and others who had formed an in- 
corporation, on March 17, 1880, known 
as the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Railroad company. The corporation 
is now known under that title, and its 
recent history is so fresh in public mem- 
ory as to require ‘no record here. The 
full account of its various fortunes and 
of the money, brains and energy ex- 
pended in litigation concerning it, 
would furnish a chapter of the most 
wonderful interest. 


CLEVELAND, MT. VERNON & DELAWARE. 


Reference was made in the sketch of 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh road to the 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware 
road. In the charter of the first named 
organization an amendment was made, 
on February 19, 1851, to permit the or- 
ganization of a separate and distinct 
company to construct a branch line 
from Hudson, via Cuyahoga Falls and 
Akron, to Wooster or some other point 
between Wooster and Massillon, to con- 
nect with such other roads as might be 
desired. The company was organized 
in the following March, and the road 
constructed from Hudson to Millers- 
burgh, in Holmes county. In 1853 the 
name Akron branch was changed to 
the Cleveland, Zanesville & Cincinnati 
Railroad company. It soon became 
embarrassed, and, in 1861, passed into 
the hands of a receiver, who operated 
it until November 2, 1864, when it was 
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offered for sale at public auction. It 
was sold to George W. Cass and John 
J. Marvin, who, on July 1, 1865, deeded 
it to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chi- 
cago. When the latter named organi- 
zation made a perpetual lease of all its 
property to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company, in 1869, of course this branch 
went with it. The Pittsburgh, Mt. Ver- 
non, Columbus & London Railroad 
company was incorporated May 11, 
1869. On November 1 of that year it 
acquired, by deed, all that portion of 
the Springfield, Mt. Vernon & Pitts- 
burgh railroad (see previous account of 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis line), extending east from 
Delaware. Three days later the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company and the 
_ Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
way company sold their right in and 
title to the Cleveland, Zanesville & Cin- 
cinnati railroad to the Pittsburgh, Mt. 
Vernon, Columbus & London Railroad 
company. With this sale there also 
went the assignment of a lease of the 
Massillon & Cleveland railroad, which 
extended from the first named town to 
Clinton. On December 20 the name 
of the Pittsburgh, Mt. Vernon, Colum- 
bus & London company was changed 
to the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Dela- 
ware Railroad company. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1872, the company filed a sup- 
plemental certificate for constructing a 
branch from the main line, in Holmes 
county, to a connection with other roads 
running through Muskingum county. It 
was recently placed in the hands of 
George D. Walker, as receiver, and a 
connection with Columbus secured— 


and a movement is on foot to change 
its name to the Cleveland, Akron & 
Columbus, which name it is now some- 
times called. It has a direct connec- 
tion with Cincinnati over the Little 
Miami road. 


CLEVELAND, LORAIN & WHEELING. 


The Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley 
Railway company filed its certificate of 
incorporation, on July 2, 1870, its de- 
clared purpose being to build a road 
from a point near Berea to Mill town- 
ship, Tuscarawas county, on the line of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
road, with a branch from Elyria to a 
convenient point on the main line, in 
Medina county. The road was built 
from Elyria véa Grafton to Uhrichsville, 


and completed in August, 1873. In 
October, 1872, the company purchased 
from the Elyria & Black River Railway 
company eight miles of the line of the 
latter extending northward from Elyria 
to Black River harbor, now known as 


Lorain. Owing to a failure to pay its 
interest coupons, suit was brought, in 
July, 1874, and Mr. E. B. Thomas. was 
appointed receiver. In January, 1875, 
by order of the court the road was sold, 
and was purchased by Mr. Selah Cham- 
berlain. In February following the 
Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheel- 
ing Railway company was incorporated 
and the road and all its property trans- 
ferred thereto. On March 20, 1877, a 
certificate was filed with the secretary 
of state showing a proposed extension 
from Uhrichsville to a point on the river 
in West Wheeling, and passing through 
the counties of Tuscarawas, Harrison 
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and Belmont. This extension was 
finally completed, in 1880. Two years 
later the ill fortune that overtook so 
many other roads was felt here, and it 
went into the hands of a receiver, its 
general manager, Mr. Oscar Townsend, 
being appointed to that position. A 
year later it was sold to Mr. Selah 
Chamberlain and others, and was reor- 
ganized under the name of the Cleve- 
land, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad com- 
pany. Some reference to its business, 
etc., will be found at a later point in 
this article. 


THE VALLEY RAILWAY. 


The Valley Railway Company was 
chartered August 31, 1871, with a capi- 
tal stock of three million dollars, al- 
though only $1,175,000 has been issued. 
It was formed for the declared purpose 
of building a line from Cleveland to 
Wheeling, through Akron and Canton. 
The survey was made in 1872, and work 
commenced in 1873. The panic of the 
latter year fell upon the new enterprise 
at a critical moment, and in 1874 all 
proceedings were stopped and re- 
mained so until 1878, when operations 
were again resumed and pushed for- 
ward, and cars ran from Cleveland to 
Canton in February, 1880. On July 1, 
1882, the line was extended to Valley 
Junction, seventeen miles below Can- 
ton, which is its present southern ter- 
minus. It has several short branches, 
one from Willow to Newburg; one 
from Krumroy to the coal fields, four 
miles in length ; and several other coal 
branches of a minor character. Fully 
fifty per cent. of the road’s business 


consists of the carrying of coal, while 
the rest is ore, general freight, and the 
conveying of passengers. Its entrance 
into Cleveland is by way of the old 
canal bed, which was ceded by the 
state of Ohio to the city of Cleveland on 
consideration that a weigh lock should 
be built at the new junction, between the 
canal and the Cuyahoga river. The 
city then leased the canal bed to the 
Valley road for ninety-nine years, re- 
ceiving in payment $265,000 in the 
road’s first mortgage bonds. An at- 
tempt was made before the building 
was commenced to make the city a 
part owner, and a vote taken as to 
whether bonds should be issued for that 
purpose. The answer at the polls was 
a negative. The enterprising business 
men of Cleveland went to work, how- 
ever, and raised five hundred thousand 
dollars in stock subscriptions, and thus 
made it a possibility. Among those who 
gave much hard work and enthusiasm 
to the life of this road, and thereby en- 
abled it to come into existence, may be 
mentioned J. H. Wade, James Farmer, 
Nathan P. Payne, S. T. Everett, and L. 
M. Coe of Cleveland, and D. L. King 
of Akron. 


CLEVELAND AND CANTON, 


The Carroll County Railroad com- 
pany was chartered as early as March 
9, 1850, and a strap-iron road, operated 
by horse-power, was constructed from 
Carrollton to Oneida, a distance of 
twelve miles. It was opened for busi- 
ness in 1854, but the company became 
insolvent and the road went at forced 
sale on February 7, 1859. The new 
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purchasers operated it for several 
years, but it deteriorated on their 
hands, and in February, 1876, there 
was organized the Carrollton & Oneida 
Railroad company that took possession 
of the old line. On August 1, 1873, it 
passed into the hands of the Ohio & 
Toledo Railroad company, an organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of building 
a line from Toledo to the Ohio river. 
The new owners extended the old line 


from Oneida north to Minerva and from , 


Carrollton south to Cannonsburgh, after- 
wards known as Del Roy. The purpose 
in mind then was to extend to the Pan 
Handle on the south and Youngstown 
on the north, the project of going to 
Toledo being abandoned. The Ohio & 
Toledo company failed, and in 1878 the 
road was bought in by George L. Inger- 
soll of Cleveland, who sold it to eastern 
parties, among them being Dr. N. A. 
Smith of Port Chester, New York, and 
Charles G. Patterson of Boston. A 
new company was formed under the 
name of the Youngstown & Connotton 
Valley Railroad company, the intention 
being to extend to Youngstown, and 
south by way of the valley of the Con- 
notton river to Bowerstown on the Pan 
Handle. It was designed also to extend 
a branch from Oneida Junction to Can- 
ton. Before doing any work between 
Minerva and Youngstown, the company 
concluded to change its northern termi- 
nus from Youngstown to Canton, and 
build the main line instead of a branch 
to Canton. The name was changed 
from the Youngstown & Connotton 
Valley to the Connotton Valley Rail- 
road company. It was completed 


into Canton in 1880. In 1880 was 
incorporated the Connotton North- 
ern Railway company to build a line 
from Canton to Fairport, on the lake 
shore, and the line was built to a 
point in Portage county, when it was 
decided to change its northern terminus 
to Cleveland, and it was run through to 
Commercial street in this city in Jan- 
uary, 1882. The Connotton Northern 
was consolidated with the Connotton 
Valley, under the name of the Connot- 
ton Valley Railway company. The Con- 
notton Valley & Straitsville Railroad 
company, a line from Canton to the 
Straitsville coal fields by way of Coshoc- 
ton and Zanesville, was purchased soon 
after by the Connotton Valley Railway 
company. The line was pushed down 


from Commercial street to the present 
depot on Huron street in Cleveland. On 
January 19, 1884, the whole property was 
put into the hands of Superintendent 
Samuel Briggs as receiver, under a 
foreclosure in Stark county upon a de- 
fault in the interest on the consolidated 


mortgage. Pending the proceedings 
the bondholders and stockholders, with 
almost unanimous consent, agreed on a 
plan to purchase the property at the ex- 
pected sale, and reorganize it. The 
road was sold on May g, 1885, and pur- 
chased by the above named parties. 
On June 24, 1885, these parties met at 
Cleveland, and the name of the road 
was changed to the Cleveland & Canton 
Railroad company. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS. 


The charter for the construction of 
this line from Buffalo to Chicago via 
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Cleveland and Fort Wayne was issued 
under the general railroad law of New 
York, on April 13, 1881, and the con- 
struction was commenced in the same 
year. The road was opened for traffic 
on October 23, 1882. Its rapid build- 
ing and the remarkable circumstances 
attending its inception and completion 
at the hands of the Seney syndicate, 
and the sale of a controling interest in 
it by Judge S. Burke, representing the 
owners, to William H. Vanderbilt, rep- 
resenting the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern road, are of such recent date 
as to be still fresh in railroad memory, 
and I will not take space to recount 
them. This control was obtained by 
the purchase of $14,050,000 of its com- 
mon stock, and $12,480,000 of its pre- 
ferred. Manager D. W. Caldwell was 
recently appointed as receiver of the 
road,, and its interests are still safely 
lodged in his hands. Its headquarters 
are in Cleveland. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EARLY TRIALS. 


The history of one line, during the 
first few years of its operation, in the 
days when all the roads of Ohio were 
experimental, illustrates that of the 
others. I have selected the first one 
built to Cleveland, the Cleveland, Col- 
umbus & Cincinnati, and gone over its 
early annual statements and gleaned a 
point here and there. The report of 
the preliminary surveys, as made by C. 
Williams, the engineer-in-chief, is a 
small, green covered pamphlet, dated 
1846, and printed by “Younglove’s 
steam power press.” It contains a 
profile map of the various routes pro- 


posed, and a smaller one of the terri- 
tory traversed, prepared by John Brain- 
erd and J. H. Sargent. Mr. Williams 
carefully describes the various routes 
proposed and the advantages and diffi- 
culties of each—the Ashland line, the 
Delaware line, the Marion line, the 
Elyria line, the Wooster line, the Mil- 
lersburgh line, the Mt. Vernon line, and 
gives the estimated cost of each. In 
conclusion he says: 


After a careful examination of the country to be 
traversed by your road, the small expense for pre- 
paring the road-bed, the abundant supply of timber 
and stone for its construction, and the immense 
amount of business that will depend entirely upon 
it, leads me to believe that it is one of the best open- 
ings for a railroad now in the United States. 


The report of John Childe and Fred- 
erick Harbach, the engineers, touching 
the ‘surveys, estimates and incomes, was 
printed by Messrs. Smead & Cowles, and 
dated August 19, 1841. They seem to 
have settled down upon one of two 
routes which are named, and one of 
which they recommend shall be chosen. 
They are designated as the Eastern which 
passes through Ashland, Frederick and 
Mt. Vernon, and the Western, passing 
Wellington, Shelby, Galion and Mt. 
Gilead. The latter was the one recom- 
mended and finally adopted. 

Among the directors and officers 
elected prior to 1851, we find the follow- 
ingnames: Peter M. Weddell, Richard 
Hilliard, John M. Woolsey, Henry B. 
Payne, John W. Allen, William L. Sulli- 
vant, Sam Medary, Robert E. Neil, 
William Neil, Jonathan Gillet, I. Hig- 
bee, C. P. Buckingham, J. Ridgeway, 
jr-, Alfred Kelley, Leonard Case, George 
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M. Atwater, M. J. Williamson, T. P. 
Handy, William A. Otis, George My- 
gatt and Hosea Williams. In 1851, Al- 
fred Kelley was elected president, 
Henry B. Payne, acting president, M. 
J. Williamson, secretary, T. P. Handy, 
treasurer, and A. Stone, jr., superinten- 
dent. Inthe report of President Kelley 
for 1851, he says: 

The road was so far finished that trains were run 
over its entire length, from Columbus to Cleveland, 
on the twenty-first day of February last, but the road 
could not be considered as fully open for regular 
business operations before the first of April. Since 
that time a large and profitable business has been 
done—larger and more profitable, it is believed, in 
proportion to the amount of capital invested, than 
has been done on any other road in the United States 
for the first eight months after its being opened for 
use, 

In the report he says : 

Of equal importance in fully developing the capa- 
bilities of your road is the connection with the Cleve- 
land, Painsville & Ashtabula, familiarly known as the 
Lake Shore road. 

This would seem to indicate that the 
term Lake Shore, as applied to the great 
line now bearing it as a part of its 
title, was a pat designation, from the 
inventive genius of the great public, 
and forced into use, as has been the 
term Nickle Plate, as applied to a more 
modern trunk line. Superintendent 
Amasa Stone, in his report for that year, 
says: 

Two accidents have occurred worthy of notice, the 
first of which was caused by a cow being run over by 
a freight train, throwing it from the track, and Mr. 
Hummiston, the conductor, a very worthy man, was 
killed. The other was the bursting of the boiler of 
the locomotive Delaware, killing instantly Mr. Booth- 
sly, who was running a locomotive connected with 
it; also injuring Mr. Bryant, engineer of the Dela- 
ware, so severely that he survived only a few days. 


In the report for the following year, 
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1852, H. B. Payne, the acting president, 
says: 

During the month of November the Lake Shore 
road was so far completed as to admit of the passage 
of trains to Erie. A contract has been entered into, 
which took effect on the first of December, for oper- 
ating the two roads jointly, under one superinten- 
dent and under a joint committee of two from each 
board. The equipment is owned in common. The 
running expenses are defrayed out of the joint earn- 
ings. 

In the report for the next year can be 
found this pleasant statement: 

In examining the abstract of the secretary, one 
very gratifying fact will not fail to arrest your notice, 
to-wit: That this company is substantially out of 
debt. 

This year Mr. Payne is president in 
name, as in fact. The report adds: 

It has been deemed advisable to provide a line of 
first-class steamboats between Cleveland and Buffalo. 
The New York & Erie company having built two 
boats expressly adapted to that trade, an arrange- 
ment was, in July last, entered into, according to 
which the title to said boats passed into the hands 
of trustees for the joint and equal benefit of the New 
York & Erie, New York Central, and the line of 
roads between Erie and Cincinnati. The proportion 
advanced by this company was $54,000. 

During 1855 the contract between 
this line and the Cleveland, Painsville 
& Ashtabula was discontinued, although 
the cars of each line were given free 
passage over the tracks of the other. In 
1856 the line began to feel the touch of 
che competitive troubles that have 
grown to such size in these latter days, 
as Superintendent E. S. Flint’s report 
Says: 

It must be borne in mind that a strong competi- 
tion existed for business over competing lines for 
nearly the entire summer and fall months, and prices 
were in consequence reduced much below the regu- 
lar established and remunerative rates. 


In the report for 1866, President L. 
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M. Hubby records a point of general 
interest, as follows: 


The new passenger depot at Cleveland, costing 

some $475,000, and in which this company has one 
fourth interest, was so far completed as to be opened 
for use on the twelfth day of November last. . 
Its erection was indespensable, as the old depot, be- 
ing erected over the waters of the lake upon piles, 
from general decay had become unsafe for the pas- 
sage into it of heavy locomotives and trains of cars 
loaded with passengers. 


These points show the gradual changes 
of the growth and business, and will 
serve for the other lines as well as for 
the one to which they have special ref- 
erence. 


SOME EARLY ATTEMPTS. 


The year 1836 was one of excitement 
and enthusiasm in the projection of 
railroad lines, and if all the roads then 
built on paper had been actually con- 
structed there would have been more 
transportation facilities than goods or 
people to transport. As has been related 
heretofore, the Cleveland, Columbus & 
Cincinnati and the Cleveland, Warren 
& Pittsburgh were both chartered in 
1836, the former finally struggling into 
life after long delay, and the latter find- 
ing a partial revival in the Cleveland & 
Mahoning and Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 
some years later. The newspaper files 
of the year last named, 1836, contain a 
rich harvest of infofmation on this 
point, and the people seem to have 
subscribed as cheerfully and with as 
high hope as though all the schemes 
had been demonstrated successes in- 
stead of experiments still in the air. 
Bills passed the Ohio legislature char- 
tering, in addition to those named 
above, the Fairport & Wellsville line, 





the Conneaut & Beaver line, and the 
Ashtabula, Warren & East Liverpool 
line. All of these five were for the pur- 
pose of connecting Lake Erie and the 
Ohio river, as the railroad in the days 
of its beginning was supposed to be 
only an adjunct or feeder to the lines 
of water communication, and was seldom 
looked upon as a rival thereto. The 
Cleveland Herald of January 26, 1836, 
states with some gratulation and pride 
that the engineers of the Cleveland, 
Warren & Pittsburgh line had reached 
Cleveland on the previous day, and adds 
that “everything connected with this 
improvement seems to progress with an 
activity and spirit which promises the 
most favorable results.” On March 22 
it is announced that a profile of the 
proposed road can be seen at the law 
office of Rufus P. Spalding in Warren. 
By April 5 $105,000 worth of stock for 
this enterprise had been subscribed in 
Cleveland alone, and it was announced 
that probably the $50,000 more would 
be taken. The Hera/d, in April, fre- 
quently appeals to the public to take 
more interest in the scheme, and de- 
clares that people are not doing their 
full duty. Affairs had so arranged them- 
selves that by May 12 an organization 
was possible, and on that day the stock- 
holders met in Cleveland and chose a 
board of directors. J. W. Willey, then 
mayor of the city, was made president of 
the board, of which John W. Allen and 
David Tod were members. Stock to 
the amount of $170,000 had been taken. 
On June 28 Mr. Willey published a long 
article in favor of the enterprise, with a 
fervent appeal for aid. On Februazy 
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23 the bill chartering the Ashtabula, 
Warren & East Liverpool line was 
passed, and the books for stock sub- 
scriptions were opened on March 1. 
The amount taken on the first day was 
$51,000. On June 28 a meeting was held 
at the residence of J. L. Van Gorder, in 
Warren, and an organization formed, 
Ephraim Brown of Bloomfield being 
chosen president, and John Crowell of 
Warren secretary. By September 13 
the survey of the line was completed. 
For the Fairport & Wellsville line stock 
to the amount $283,000.was taken by 
March 31. Another grand and ambi- 
tious scheme originating in that year 
was the Western railroad, which, I find 
by the Painesville Ze/egraph of Novem- 
ber, was a line to run along the south 
shore of Lake Erie, connecting New 
York and Cleveland, and possibly pass- 
ing on into Indiana and Illinois. In 
William Sloane Kennedy’s book on 
‘The Wonders and Curiosities of the 
Railway,’ published in 1884, I find the 
following : 

The first railroad in Ohio was the old Mad River & 
Lake Erie, extending from Springfield to Sandusky 
(afterwards the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, 
and now the Indiana, Bloomington & Western), 
The first sod was cut at the end of Water street, San- 
dusky, September 7, 1835, amid general rejoicing and 
festivity. ‘The first engine run on the road was the 
‘* Sandusky ;” it was the first in America to which a 
regular steam-whistle was affixed, and was built at 
Patterson, New Jersey, by William Swineburne, a 
workman in the employ of Rogers, Grosvenor & 
Ketchum. An English mechanical draughtsman, 
named Hodge, had failed in his plans for the machine, 
when the American, Swineburne, stepped forward 
and offered his services, which the firm reluctantly 
accepted, being skeptical of purely American skill in 
so new and delicate a piece of work. 


The Columbus Journal and Register 
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of January, 1838, contributes a point of 
interest in connection with the above 
named road, and in illustration of the 
wonder with which the achievements of 
steam were first received: 


The citizens of Sandusky were gratified, on the 
twentieth inst., by an exposition of the speed of a 
locomotive steam engine on the Mad River & Lake 
Erie road. The exhibition was highly satisfactory. 
The locomotive drew four passenger cars, containing 
one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, at the 
rate of twenty, thirty and even fifty miles an hour ! 
All were astonished at the entire command which the 
engineer possesses over the movements of the loco- 
motive. While running at a high rate of speed the 
machine was stopped in the short distance of eight 
rods, and her course changed with the least possible 
delay. 

There was a humorous side, as well, 
in the reception given the new god of 
iron and steam. I have run across the 
burlesque argument purported to have 
been put forward by an owner of canal 
stock against-the new method of trans- 
portation on its introduction to the 
American world. It appeared in the 
New York Gazette of 1837, and ran as 
follows: 

Twenty milesan hour! Why, you will not be able 
to keep an apprentice boy at work ; every Saturday 
evening he must take a trip to Ohio to spend the 
Sabbath with his sweetheart. Grave, plodding citi- 
zens will be flying about like comets. All local at- 
tachments must be at an end. It will encourage 
flights of intellect, veracious, accurate people will 
turn into unmeasured liars—their conceptions will all 
be exaggerated by their magnified notions of dis- 
tances. And then there will be barrels of pork, and 
cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coal, and even lead 
and whisky, and such like sober things that have 
been used to sober traveling, whisked away like a set 
of skyrockets. It will upset all the gravity of the 
nation. If two gentleman have an affair of honor 
they have only to steal off to the Rocky mountains 
and there no judiciary can touch them. And then, 
sir, think of debtors! A set of bailiffs mounted on 
bombshells would not overtake an absconding debtor, 
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only.give him a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, it is 
a pestilential, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. 
Give me the old-fashioned, solemn, straightforward, 
regular Dutch canal; three miles an hour for ex- 
presses, and two jog and trot journeys, with a yoke 
of oxen for a heavy load. I go for beasts of burden. 
It’s more primitive and scriptural, and suits a moral 
and religious people better. None of your hop- 
skip-and-jump for me ! 


The opening of the year 1837 saw the 
above named northeastern Ohio roads 
flourishing grandly on paper and giving 
promise of even more substantial life 
than that. In February of that year 
still another was proposed, to connect 
Warren, Ohio, and Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, by way of Brookfield. It was to 
open the coal lands of eastern Trum- 
bull county and intersect the proposed 
Conneaut & Beaver road on one side, 
and touch the Cleveland, Warren & 
Pittsburgh at Warren. A grand con- 
vention was held at Brookfield, on 
March 15. Committees were appointed, 
and steps taken to procure a charter 
from the legislature. But the terrible 
financial panic of 1837 burst upon the 
land, and swept the railroad schemes 
of many an enterprising company into 
oblivion if not to ruin. The key-note 
of public feeling in that dark period is 
struck by the old Western Reserve 
Chronicle, which, on May 2, 1837, de- 
clares that “the whole country is over- 
shadowed by a despair and gloom 
through which scarcely a single ray of 
light or hope of better times in the fu- 
ture penetrates.”” The suspension of 
specie payments and many failures fol- 
lowed. All industry was paralyzed, and 
in the following summer it is put on 
record that one hundred and twenty- 


five steamboats were lying idle between 
Pittsburgh and Louisville. A desperate 
effort was made from time to time to 
revive the broken dreams, and forward 
the fortunes of the above named lines, 
but they came tonaught. The real lines 
that afterwards took their place have 
been already described. 


LEANDER M. HUBBY. 


The fifteen years of service given by 
L. M. Hubby to the first railroad of 
Cleveland, in a period when rail trans- 
portation was in its infancy and a busi- 
ness had to be built up along with the 
best and most economical methods by 
which it could be done, were of great 
benefit not only to that line but to gen- 
eral railroad development as well. He 
was admirably fitted by nature and train- 
ing for the task. His keenness of busi- 
ness vision, executive ability, mercantile 
training, and experience as a forwarder 
on the canals and lakes were all brought 
into play on his election to the presi- 
dency of the Cleveland, Columbus & 
Cincinnati Railroad company in 1855. 
He had long before that made his im- 
press on the business and public life of 
Cleveland, and the placing of him at 
the head of this new corporation was 
one more guarantee of its success. It 
was by no lift or aid from outside sources 
that the success of his life was won, but 
by his own enterprise, courage. and 
talents. He was born in the town of 
Columbus, Chenango county, New York, 
on May 8, 1812. His father was a 
farmer and a small raiser of live-stock, 
who in a few years became an extensive 
dealer in the latter line. Along in 1822 
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or 1824 his ventures turned out unprof- 
itably and he lost all his property, and 
with it all ambition to improve his con- 
dition or courage for the beginning of 
Jife anew. Soon after this the mother 
of the subject of this sketch received, 
upon the death of her father, a small 
property in the then small village of 
Fairport, Monroe county, New York, 
where the family took up their residence 
in 1826. In 1829 the son, Leander M., 
entered a village store as clerk, where 
he remained at hard ‘and constant labor 
until the spring’ of ‘1334, when he went 
to Albany’as a ‘clerk in a canal transpor- 
tation company. Here he remained 
for five years, becoming at the same 


time, ‘out of his'savings, a small owner 
in the corporation by which'he was em-’ 


ployed. During the winter of 1838-39 
the canal and lake interests of the cor- 


poration line’ were consoliddtéd, and in‘ 


June of 1839 Mr. Hubby, accompanied 
by his young wife, came to Cleveland 
to take charge of the business of the 


transportation ‘company at this point,’ 


reaching here on the tenth. He at- 
tended to the duties of-his position with 


industry, ability and ‘faithfulness, and’ 
after a time came to the “decision ‘to’ 


commence business life under his own 
auspices and on his own responsibility. 
Accordingly he formed the firm of Hubby 
Hughes & Co. that gained an imme- 
diate foothold and was for years known 
as one of the leading and most solid 
commercial houses of Cleveland and of 
the west. Its line of business was that 
of lake and canal transportation and 
produce commission, and covered a 
wide range of territory. Much might 


be written of the growth of business in 
those days, of canal methods, and of 
the remarkable success attending Messrs 
Hubby, Hughes & Co., but that is not 
germane to the purpose of this sketch. 
In January, 1855, Mr. Hubby was elected 
to the presidency of the Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus & Cincinnati Railroad company 
and in order that his whole time and 
attention might be given to his new 
dutiés' the firm above,mentioned wound 
up its affairs and the partnership was 
dissolved. From then onward, until 
1876, Mr. Hubby ‘was an active and 
earnest railroad man, bringing his busi- 
ness training and knowledge into daily 
use for the good of ‘his company, keep- 
ing a-keen eye on the development of 


‘railroad thethods:elsewhere, learning all 


he could touching a problem that was 
new to them all, and showing unusual fit- 
ness for the'place. Some of the most tell- 
ing changes and most important move- 
ments of the company occurred while 
he had its interests under control and in 
charge. Among these were the purchase 
of the'Springfield branch, from Delaware 
to Springfield, in 1862 ; the consolidation 
By which the connection with Indian- 
dpolis was secured in 1868; and the 
connection with Cincinnati through a 
perpetual lease of the Cincinnati & 
Springfield company’s lines, all of which 
have previously been described in de- 
tail. His connection with the road 
ceased in September, 1870, through 
poor health caused partly from injuries 
received in the burning of his residence 
by an explosion of gas in December 
1868. From these causes he was com- 
pelled to resign the position he had so 
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worthily filled, and retire from all active 
business. 

Mr. Hubby has been a useful citizen 
in many ways, but I will refer here only 
to his connection with the city govern- 
ment of Cleveland through a number of 
progressive years. In 1844 he was 
elected to the position of alderman, and 
again elected to the same position in 
1846, being made president of the coun- 
cil. George Hoadly, father of the 
present governor of Ohio, was at that 
time mayor, and among the aldermen 
and councilmen were Josiah A. Harris, 
William Case, William Bingham, and 
L. L. Lyon. In 1848 he was elected as 
representative in the council from the 
second ward, and again as an alderman 
in 1850, 1851 and 1852. He was an 
efficient, hard-working and watchful 
member, and had a strong influence in 
favor of many of the public improve- 
ments that found inception or comple- 
tion during those years. He had no de- 
sire for politics, and on his election to the 
railroad presidency would listen to no 
propositions touching his entrance into 
public life. Since his retirement from 
business he has enjoyed the ease and 
comfort so well and honestly earned, 
watching the drift of events with close 
attention, and doing whatever lies in his 
power to aid his fellow-men or make 
the world better. He is loved and 
respected by all who know him, and 
honored in the public mind as one of 
the business and railroad pioneers, who 
has Gone much to give Cleveland the 
standing and prestige she has to-day. 

JAMES FARMER. 
Mr. James Farmer, the first president 


of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad 
company, and one of the active forces 
by which that great and useful steam 
highway was brought into being, has 
been so identified with the railroad in- 
terests of northeastern Ohio that his 
record is a part of their history. Be- 
cause he has not vaunted his own works, 
because he has given his hand to the 
more quiet labors whose results are 
great, and because he has stood mod- 
estly back and claimed nothing in special 
honor to himself, form no reason why the 
truth should not be told and his relation 
to the new and struggling enterprises in 
their days of beginning placed fully on 
record. 

Mr. Farmer was born near Augusta, 
Georgia, on July 19, 1802, of an honored 
English ancestry. His grandfather was 
a brave and patriotic soldier on the 
right side during the War of the Revolu- 
tion, participating in many battles and 
doing all that lay in his power for 
the success of the continental arms. 
His son, the father of the subject 
of this sketch, decided to leave the 
south because of slavery, in which 
he could not believe, and came to 
Ohio, in 1805, settling on a tract of 
land in what afterwards became Colum- 
biana county. In 1818 he removed to 
Salineville, in the same county. The 
son was given such educational chances 
as fell to the lot of the farmer boys in 
those days, and made the best possible 
use of them. He was at the same time 
given a physical and business training, 
the former on the farm and the latter in 
connection with his father’s establish- 
ment for the manufacture of salt. By 
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the time he was twenty-two he had 
shown such development that he leased 
these works, enlarged them, and gave 
to them four years of tireless industry 
and energy. In 1828 he saw a chance 
for the enlargement of his business, and 
crossing the mountains to Philadelphia 
purchased a stock of goods suited to the 
demands of his customers in those 
primitive days. Returning he opened 
a store, and thus commenced a mercan- 
tile career that extended over thirty 
prosperous and busy years. In 1834 he 
again extended operations, building a 
flouring mill that was considered large 
for those days, purchasing wheat and 
manufacturing flour which he shipped 
to New York, Philadelphia and other 
large commercial points in the east. 
All these business enterprises, with the 
traveling and acquaintance they in- 
volved, gave to Mr. Farmer an insight 
intc the transportation problem that 
was denied most men, and his mind was 
of that broad and logical character that 
enabled him to make good use of the 
knowledge he possessed. In the early 
days of the decade running from 1840 
to 1850, he gave a practical proof of his 
desire to develop means of transporta- 
tion in a section where they were needed, 
by building a fine steamer which was 
set afloat in 1844 and which for several 
years was employed on the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, touching at 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 

The railroad spirit was again moving 
in those days. As has been shown 
above, the several projects designed to 
unite the waters of Lake Erie and the 


Ohio river, and to bring Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh nearer together, had either 
died the death that knows no waking or 
been laid into a sleep from which but 
few of them were to come forth with 
strength enough to continue the hard 
fight. On March 11, 1845, an act of 
revival was passed by the Ohio legisla- 
ture, and the old charter permitting a 
road from Cleveland to Pittsburgh was 
again brought into life, under such 
amendments and modifications as suited 
the needs and experience of that later 
day. Mr. Farmer was one of the fore- 
most in this renewed enterprise, and 
gave to it a courage, faith and labor 
that has never been half appreciated or 
understood. He was chosen the first 
president of the company, and entered 
upon his duties with an earnestness and 
patient purpose that could not but com- 
mand results, giving of his time, money 
and energies in such quantities as the 
great task demanded. The difficulties 
in the way were many, and can never 
be fully appreciated or understood in 
this day of knowledge and light. As 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh was one of 
the first roads built west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, the difficulties to be 
overcome in its construction were 
of a vexing and troublesome character. 
Capital had to be raised all along the 
line by small subscriptions to grade the 
roadbed before bonds could be issued 
or credit gained to secure the equip- 
ment. Rights of way could only be 
secured after innumerable prejudices 
had been removed from the minds of 
of the people. Meetings had to be held 
and addresses delivered in every village 
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and township through which the road 
was to pass, and thus for several years 
Mr. Farmer was passing backward and 
forward between Cleveland and the 
Ohio river, attending to the numerous 
and grave responsibilities of his mission. 
It was under his able management that 
all the difficulties were finally overcome 
and the road completed, opening up a 
territory rich in mineral wealth, and 
giving a great impetus to the business 
of Cleveland. Mr. Farmer purchased 
all the machinery and cars for the line, 
and was the first to introduce the burn- 
ing of coal upon its locomotives. He 
retired for a time from the active control 
of the road, but in 1858 was again called 
to its presidency. In order to facilitate 
its management, the superintendency 
was also assigned to him. It was 
mainly through his wise and economi- 
cal administration that the road was 
saved to its stockholders and from fall- 
ing into the hands of its bondholders in 
the great financial crash of 1857, when 
so many of the new and struggling 
railroads of the land went by the board. 
In 1859, feeling that it was again on a 
secure footing and that he had a right 
to impose upon others the burdens he 
had so long borne, he retired from the 
presidency, remaining, however, a mem- 
ber of its board of directors for several 
years thereafter, when he withdrew en- 
tirely, having faitiully served the com- 
pany for nearly twenty years. 

But the above by no means comprises 
all the service Mr. Farmer has rendered 
this public in the line of railroad devel- 
opment. For some years previous to 
1871 he agitated the subject of building 


a road up the Cuyahoga valley from 
Cleveland to Akron and Canton, and 
down through the coal fields of the 
state to the Ohio river. In 1871 he se- 
cured a charter for that purpose, and a 
company was organized of which he 
was chosen president. The history of 
that line, the Valley railroad, with some 
suggestion as to the good it has done 
Cleveland, have already been noted in 
the foregoing pages. Mr. Farmer was 
a friend toj the enterprise from first to 
last, and did everything that lay in his 
power to make it a success. 
Mr. Farmer’s life has, indeed, been a 
busy one. His early years in Saline- 
ville and his great efforts in connection 
with these roads have been supplemented 
by other enterprises and business con- 
nections, needless to mention here. As 
a producer of coal from mines of his 
own, as a manufacturer of iron, in con- 
nection with the banking interests of 
Cleveland, and in other ways, his time 
and capital have been well employed. 
He removed to Cleveland in 1856, 
since which this city has been his home. 
In 1834 he was married to Miss Meribah 
Butler, a young lady of English parent- 
age, who had previously removed with 
her parents from Philadelphia to Ohio, 
and who still walks beside him in the 
noble Christian life that has been so 
well lived by both. Seven children 
have blessed this union, of whom five 
are living. Mr. Farmer is now in his 
eighty-fourth year and retains his phys- 
ical faculties in a wonderful degree, 
while his mind still holds its old-time 
vigor and clearness. He is loved and 
honored by the community for which 
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he has done so much, and his record 
is among its highest examples of a 
worthy and manly life. While he has 
done so much for others, he has not 
been one to push himself.forward, but 
has ever been of a modest. and retiring 
disposition, winning the respect and 
confidence of all who knew him,-and 
ever holding the love and admiration of 
his own family; He is an honored 
member of the Society of Friends. 
The personal characteristics most 
marked in ,his.mental’ make-up are a 
well-balanced. mind, a calm judgment, 
quiet demeanor and serene disposition ; 
a deep charity for the failures of others, 
genial manner, a close-observation of 
men and events, and a natural honesty 
and high-mindedness that can never be 
swerved from the right.. The struggles 
and gacrifices.necessary, to. carry for- 
ward such.works as the building of the 
roads with which: he has been so closely 
connected can be appreciated only by 
those who witnessed-his heroic efforts ; 
nor can they be depicted in any ade- 
quate proportions in a_ brief sketch like 
this. Suffice it,to.say.,that Mr, Farmer 
has accomplished.’ whatever ..he : has 
undertaken, and his undertakings have 
been of a high order and will stand as 
worthy monuments to his fame. 


OSCAR TOWNSEND. 


Mr. Oscar Townsend is another man 
who has had a busy and useful career 
in the railroad service of Cleveland, 
He has held positions of great respon- 
sibility, and in all of them has shown 
the ability to plan and the courage and 
judgment to act, whenever the great in- 


terests placed in his hands so demanded. 
He possesses unusual financial and ex- 
ecutive abilities, and his personal hon- 
esty is a guarantee for the fairness and 
propriety of any undertaking with which 
his name may be connected. He was 
born in Greenwich, Ohio, on March 22, 
1835, 0f an honored English and Puri- 
tan.descent.. His father was one of the 
pioneer settlers of. northern Ohio, com- 
ing here in 1816, and the son was soon 
taught the royal road to health and 
physical. growth that comes through the 
labors: of’ the farm. Those who know 
him in these later years need not be 
told. that -he gave himself to his work 
with “all ‘the, energy, that has been so 
well applied to greatér things in his 
mature life, nor that he made the best 
use of, the meagre educational advanta- 
ges” placed within his reach. Things 
were not in those days what they are in 
the present... The small country schools 
of the time.were crude and limited in 
their teaching, but, such as they were, 
young Townsend mastered them, and 
afterwards enjoyed a short period in the 
Prospect street grammar school of Cleve- 
land, of which Mr. L. M. Oviatt had 
charge. These small advantages were 
the foundation on which he had to 
build, but by reading, observation and 
mingling much with men, Mr. Town- 
send has kept abreast with he current 
thought of the time, and is a well in- 
formed and cultured gentleman. 

Mr. Townsend’s attention in early 
boyhood was turned toward railroading 
by an event that could not have done 
otherwise than leave its mark on the 
nature of an impressible boy. When 
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he was only thirteen years of age the 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati rail- 
road cut across his father’s farm, and 
one need not be told of the boyish long- 
ing that naturally took hold on him to 
follow the coal-fed monster down its 
iron road to the great world that lay 
on beyond. Railroads were great and 
experimental events in those days, and~ 
locomotives could not be seen then as 
now, running across every ten square 
miles of Ohio territory. The boy soon 
found employment in a subordinate 
position on the line, where by hard 
work anc an open-eyed faithfulness he 
deserved and won the attention of those 
in charge, and he was marked as one 
deserving promotion. It soon came, 
and he was transferred, at the age of 
twenty-one, from the little station at 
Shelby to the freight office in Cleveland. 
In 1862 Mr. Townsend accepted a posi- 
tion in the Second National bank of 
Cleveland, now the National Bank 
of Commerce, where he remained until 
1865, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Empire Transportation 
company, and assumed charge of the 
western department of that line. It 
was a field in which his energy and ex- 
ecutive qualities had a fairer and fuller 
chance than they had ever been given 
before, and he made a record that sent 
him back into railroad life in a position 
and with a standing of the first class. 
In 1868 he was tendered and accepted 
the position of vice-president of the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 
dianapolis Railroad company. A few 
months afterwards the president of the 
company, Mr. L. M. Hubby, becoming 


incapacitated from duty through an ac- 
cident, Mr. Townsend was made the 
active executive officer of the road. In 
1870 he was elected president of the 
company, which was a position of high 
trust and responsibility for a man of. 
thirty-five. In this office he showed the 
possession of even higher qualities of 
planning and execution. ‘Whatever 
adventitious circumstances may be 
claimed to have contributed to the re- 
sult,” says a published account of recent 
date, “Mr. Townsend can certainly 
point to that term of five years—from 
1868 to 1873—under his management, 
as embracing the most prosperous in the 
history of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis railroad. In 
closing his connection with the road, in 
1873, Mr. Townsend carried with him a 
written testimonial by his successors as 
to the correctness of all his official 
transactions in behalf of the company, 
covering millions of dollars, from first 
to last—a testimonial which he prized 
far beyond the prestige gained while at 
the head of the company.” In 1878 
Mr. Townsend accepted the position of 
general manager of the Cleveland, Tus- 
carawas Valley & Wheeling railroad, at 
the earnest solicitation of the chief 
owners, among them being Amasa Stone, 
Selah Chamberlain, Dr. W. S. Streator 
and other prominent railroad men, who 
had known him long and intimately. 
In 1877, the year before he took. hold 
of the road, an extension from Uhrichs- 
ville to the Ohio river had been com- 
menced but suspended for lack of funds. 
Mr. Townsend applied himself to the 
incompleted task, and, after close ap- 
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plication and unceasing labor, finished 
it in 1880. In 1882, following the for- 
tunes of its day and generation, the 
road was, by the courts, placed in the 
hands of a receiver, and Mr. Townsend 
was appointed to that position. In a 
year’s time affairs had been so arranged 
that the road passed into the hands 
of responsible parties, and was reor- 
ganized under the name of the Cleve- 
land, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad com- 
pany. Mr. Townsend was chosen a 
director and made general manager, a 
position which he yet holds. It does a 
large business in a local traffic through 
a fine agricultural country, and in the 
carrying of coal, which, of course, is 
its chief business, hauling a great deal 
to Cleveland and Lorain, where it is 
shipped by vessel to all parts of the 
lake country, and sending much by its 
rail connection to Chicago and the west. 
Mr. Townsend has also been connected 
with other railroad interests, being, 
while with the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis road, a di- 
rector in the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
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road, and also in the Cincinnati & 
Springfield line, both of which were 
operated in close connection with the 
line of which he was in control. 

Mr. Townsend has been an active and 
useful man in many ways outside of his 
railroad connections, but the scope of 
this article will hardly allow a reference 
thereto. It is needless to say that he 
stands high asa railroad man, as his 
works and the positions he has held 
speak for him in that respect. In what- 
ever place of power or responsibility 
he has found himself, he has always 
made it a rule to do the best there was 
in him and to slight no duty nor leave 
it unperformed. Personally he is genial 
and kindly in manner to all who ap- 
proach him either socially or in busi- 
ness, generous in disposition, and ever 
ready to extend a helping hand to 
those in need. He was married in 1856 
to Miss Elizabeth Martin of Huron 
county, and four sons have been born to 
bless their union. 


J. H. Kennepy. 





ALLEN G. 


THERE is one compensating feature in 
our troubled and ofttimes troubling 
American politics that in a measure 
condones for the offenses of the system 
and repairs the wrongs that an undue 
partisanship may commit. It lies in the 


fact that after the contentions and tur- 
moils of party campaigns have passed, 
and the inflamed and exaggerated view 


THURMAN. 


has given place to dispassionate esti- 
mate and fair judgment, we do substan- 
tial justice to our public men, and in 
the end award to them their proper 
place in history. The stress of passion 
and of half-calumny that accompanies 
the discussion of public questions is an 
evidence of the earnestness with which 
our voters regard the issues before 




















them, and the final award of praise that 
is given becomes all the more valuable 
because it is a vindication and anapology 
as well. To some men who are so well 
endowed by nature, and have so wrought 
during their working years that any be- 
littling carries immediate reaction, this 
final justice is often done before the 
close of their earthly career, and some- 
times even in the years of their best 
mental vigor and usefulness. Such has 
been the case of Allen G. Thurman, in 
whose honor all men are now pleased to 
speak, and who is loved and respected 
by many not of his political faith, and 
whose patriotic, honest and honorable 
devotion to his country is recognized 
by all. That he is not in the front of 
public or political leadership to-day lies 
only in his fixed determination made 
some time ago, never again to be a can- 
didate for public place or power, but to 
give his final years to the quiet of that 
private life he always loved but of 
which he was for so many years de- 
prived. We need go back ao farther 
than the last convention of his party in 
this state to discover the pressure 
brought to bear upon him to again enter 
public life, nor the decided manner in 
which he announced and adhered to 
the above described resolution. 

. Had affairs so shaped themselves on 
several occasions when such shape 
seemed more than possible, as to have 
sent Mr. Thurman to the White House, 
he would have represented both the old 
and the new “Mother of Presidents,” 
as Virginia gave him to the nation and 
Ohio early adopted him as one of her 
sons. He was born in Lynchburg, 
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Virginia, on November 13, 1813, his 
father being the Rev. P. Thurman and 
his mother the only daughter of Colo- 
nel Nathaniel Allen of North Carolina, 
nephew and adopted son of Joseph 
Hewes, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. His parents 
removed to Chillicothe, the old capital 
of Ohio, in 1819, and he made that 
place his home until he removed to 
Columbus in 1853, where he has since 
resided. His education was in the 
Chillicothe academy and at the hands 
of his mother, who was well gifted by 
nature and learning for that important 
task. He studied law under the direc- 
tion of his uncle, the late William Allen, 
then United States senator and after- 
wards governor of Ohio, and also with 
Noah H. Swayne, afterwards one of the 
justices of the United States supreme 
court. While engaged in this duty he 
also gave much time to land surveying, 
of which profession he was very fond, 
and which doubtless aided in giving 
him that robust strength and physical 
vitality that in after years enabled him 
to accomplish so great an amount of 
mental work. The preparation he had 
for the busy and useful life he has lived 
is best described by Judge Alfred Yaple, 
who, in a recent sketch, gives the fol- 
lowing graphic picture: 

His mother continued to superintend his educa- 
tion, directing his reading of authors even after he 
had left the old Chillicothe academy, a private insti- 
tution, and the highest and only one he ever attended 
until his admission to the bar. While attending 
this academy Thurman's classmates and intimates 
were sent away to college. He could not go, for 
not only did his parents find themselves without 
means to send him, but even required his exertions 
for their own support and the support of his sisters, 
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a duty which he cheerfully and efficiently rendered, 
remaining single and at home for more than nine 
years after his admission to the bar, giving a large 
part of his earnings towards his parents’ and sisters’ 
support. The day his companions mounted the 
stage and went away to college he was seized with 
temporary despair. Sick at heart he sought the old 
Presbyterian burying-ground, and lay down on a 
flat tomb and cried. Soon the thought struck him 
that it was idle and would not do. A gentleman 
was passing to whom he told his grief, but added, 
‘* If they come home and have learned more than I 
have they must work for it.” Old citizens still re- 
member that a light was often seen in young Thur- 
man’sroom until 4 o’clockin the morning. He would 
never quit anything until he had mastered it and 
made it his own. This particular trait he has pos- 
sessed ever since. In the acquisition of solid learn- 
ing his academy fellows never got inadvance of him, 
and he kept studying long after they had graduated. 
He taught school, studied and practiced surveying, 
preparing himself for and was admitted to the bar 
in 1835. 


Those who have watched the slow 
and ceaseless battle by which a young 
lawyer fights his way into practice and 
to a standing at the bar, can guess the 
progress made by young Thurman, who 
in sixteen years after his admission was 
placed by his state upon its supreme 
bench. This promotion was made by 
no sudden leap, but came only by nat- 
ural growth and after he had shown him- 
self a master-hand in his great profes- 
sion. The period between the above 
dates was one of constant and intense 
mental activity. The bar of Chillicothe 
at that time was excelled by none in 
the state for ability, learning and elo- 
quence ; but such progress did he make 
that in a comparatively short time he 
stood confessedly in the very front rank 
of the profession, not only in Ross 
county but in the state of Ohio. “Em- 


ployed in almost every litigated case in 


Ross county” says one of his biographers, 
“he was retained in many important 
litigations in adjoining and remote 
counties. With this immense practice 
no client could ever truthfully complain 
that his case was neglected. Pleadings 
were filed at the proper time, and when 
the case was called for trial his carefully 
prepared brief demonstrated that every 
pertinent authority had been noticed 
and every principle of law involved in 
the case thoroughly analyzed and con- 
sidered. The painstaking labor which 
he bestowed upon the preparation of a 
case was remarkable.” 

In 1844, Mr. Thurman was nominated 
as the Democratic candidate of the 
Chillicothe district for congress, and 
elected. During his service in that 
high position he advocated and voted 
for the “ Wilmot proviso,” and upon the 
introduction of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill by Mr. Douglas, he opposed the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise as 
an unnecessary disturbance of a fair 
settlement of controverted questions, 
the reopening of which might produce 
the most dire consequences. One term 
in congress led him to desire to again re- 
turn to the law, and he did so, declining 
a renomination, much to the regret of his 
constituents. He remained at the bar 
in a great and growing practice until in 
1851 when he was elected to the supreme 
bench of Ohio under the new constitu- 
tion, and drew the term for four years. 
From December 1854 to February 1856 
he served as chief-justice, and on the 
expiration of his term refused a renomi- 
nation. The grand record he made 
while on that bench is a part of the 
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judicial history of Ohio, and the wisdom 
he there showed gave the new court a 
standing and character all through the 
land. His opinions contained in the 
first five volumes of the Ohio state re- 
ports are notable for the clear and forc- 
ible expression of his views and the 
accuracy of his statements of the law, 
and greatly strengthened and extended 
his reputation as a lawyer and jurist. 
On leaving the bench he returned once 
more to practice, the greater part of 
his labors being in the state and federal 
courts. 

Judge Thurman steadily grew in men- 
tal stature, in legal reputation and in 
the respect of his fellow-men, and it was 
easily seen that he would not be long 
left to the quietness he had chosen for 
himself. In 1867 the party to which he 
had always belonged, the Democratic, 
facing a majority of over forty-two 
thousand cast against it on the previous 
year, looked about for a man who could 
give to it the splendid leadership it 
needed, and the prestige of a high and 
honored name. All eyes turned toward 
Judge Thurman, and at the convention 
of the party he was unanimously nomi- 
nated to the governorship. It was a 
call he could not ignore, and on accept- 
ing the leadership he determined to 
make the best fight that lay within the 
compass of his powers and of the 
weapons at his command. The cam- 
paign was an intense and remarkable 
one, and the standard bearer carried 
himself with such courage and determi- 
nation that he won the respect and ad- 
miration of those who were his political 
foes. The question in issue was whether 


the constitution of the state should be 
so amended as to permit negro suffrage. 
The Democratic party opposed the 
measure. Mr. Thurman gave his per- 
sonal attention to the details of the 
campaign, securing a perfect organiza- 
tion all over the state, managing all the 
party machinery with rare generalship 
and skill, and personally taking the 
stump, making in the four months of 
the campaign over one hundred strong 
and masterly speeches. The result was 
that he defeated the amendment by over 
fifty thousand votes, and cut down the 
Republican majority of forty-two thou- 
sand in 1866 to less than three thousand. 
Although a defeated candidate himself 
he was the real winner of the contest, 
having carried for his party a majority 
of the general assembly. That body, in 
recognition of his splendid fight and 
with a view that his services should not 
be lost to his country, elected him to 
the United States senate, as the succes- 
sor of Benjamin F. Wade. He took his 
seat on March 4, 1869, and from the 
first assumed a leading and command- 
ing position in that notable body. He 
was no new and untried man, but one of 
national reputation and known every- 
where as the possessor of great power 
as a debater and lawyer and a master 
of the diplomacy of politics. From the 
day of his entrance to the senate he was 
recognized as the leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority, and for twelve years 
held that post of responsibility without 
question and without a rival. He was 
made a member of the committee on 
judiciary, and on the accession of his 
party to power in the senate of the 
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forty-sixth congress, he was made chair- 
man of that important committee, and 
also elected to the position of president 
pro tempore, and because of illness of 
Vice-President Wheeler was compelled 
to preside a fair portion of the time. 

Ohio was carried by the Republicans, 
in 1872, by a majority of nearly forty 
thousand, and the chances of their 
opponents in the year following looked 
meager and discouraging. Senator 
Thurman studied the situation care- 
fully and decided there was a chance 
for his party, and under his direction 
and the spur of his enthusiasm the state 
was organized, a hard fight made and 
won. Both branches of the legislature 
were carried, and the victory was sig- 
nalized by a return of Mr. Thurman to 
the senate for another term of six years. 
His pow -nd influence there were rec- 
ognized «1 ~ acknowledged by those 
who were not of his political faith as 
well as those whowere. He was looked 
upon as one of the wise and great states- 
men of the day, and no matter how 
much one might condemn his political 
belief there was no one who doubted 
his personal honor or his earnest and 
high-minded patriotism. His services 
to the public were invaluable. A re- 
cent biography of Senator Thurman, in 
referring to this phase of his public life, 
says: 

Perhaps he is entitled to be most commended and 
longest remembered for introducing, advocating with 
consummate skill and ability, and causing to be 
passed, an act since known as the “Thurman Act,” 
relating to the Pacific railroads. By this act, is it 
said that more than one hundred million dollars were 
saved to the people as an immediate or prospective 


result. The opposition to the passage of this act was 
unscrupulous, the friends of the railroads employing 


every means, influence and argument, both in and 
out of the senate, to defeat it. The bill, as was 
asserted with great vehemence, was unconstitutional, 
but its constitutionality was clearly established by 
Mr. Thurman in a speech of great power, and his 
position in this respect has since been sustained by a 
decision of the supreme court of the United States. 
Senator Thurman was not led to introduce and ad- 
vocate the passage of this measure because of any 
fanatical opposition to railroad corporationsas such, 
but simply to establish and secure what he believed 
to be the plain contract rights of the government. 


Space will allow no extended mention 
of his services while in the senate. They 
are a part of the history of our country, 
and stand on a permanent record. So 
valuable were they, and in such manner 
had he carried himself, that suggestions 
came from all parts of the country that 
the national Democratic convention of 
1876 should honor him and his party 
by placing him in nomination for the 
Presidency. The result was that his 
friends saw for him as good a chance in 
St. Louis as lay before any man, and 
that chance would undoubtedly have 
materialized into fact had not a division 
arisen in the Ohio delegation, and op- 
posing ambitions kept him from having 
the undivided support of his state. The 
cold and simple fact of history is, 
whether pleasant to all or not, that the 
friends of other candidates prevailed on 
William Allen to stand forth as an 
aspirant, when they knew he could not 
be nominated, and in expectation that 
Ohio would thus be kept powerless for 
Thurman through a divided delegation. 
The scheme worked, and the Ohio sen- 
ator was not presented to the conven- 
tion, and the nomination went to New 
York. In 1880 there was even a more 
determined and outspoken expression 
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in his favor. The Democratic state 
convention unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions in his favor, and instructed the 
delegation from Ohio to vote for him 
and support him in the national con- 
vention. The first ballot in the last 
named body gave to Senator Thurman 
the entire vote of the Ohio delegation, 
with considerable support from other 
states. He also received the vote of 
Ohio on the second ballot and some 
from other states, “‘ but before the con- 
clusion of that ballot it became manifest 
that General Hancock would be nomi- 
nated, and the vote of all the states was 
changed to the latter, with the single 
exception of Indiana, which state ad- 
hered to ex-Senator Hendricks to the 
last.”” A close observer of the times 
and one who knew much of Senator 
Thurman and the incidents surrounding 


that convention, has said: 

Senator Thurman had been almost universally 
acknowledged by the Democracy of the country as 
the ablest and best representative of the party, and 
from his long and eminent services rendered to the 
party and country the most entitled to be honored 
by it. Motives of policy undoubtedly prevented the 
convention from nominating Thurman, not because 
he was not popular, for no man before the conven- 
tion had as many friends or fewer enemies, but he 
lived in Ohio, a state under all ordinary circum- 
stances certainly Republican. And as the October 
election in that state for state officers would be 
regarded as a test of the strength of the Presidential 
candidate in November, it was feared that the De- 
mocracy, with all of Senator Thurman’s popularity 
in the state, would not be able to wrest it from the 
Republicans, with a favorite son in the person of 
General Garfield as their candidate. The appre- 
hension that the moral effect of the defeat of the 
Democracy in Ohio in October might be disastrous 
to success with Thurman as the candidate was 
probably unduly magnified by the immediate friends 
of other candidates. 

When Mr. Thurman retired from the 


senate on March 4, 1881, he did so 
with the expectation of laying down 
all public burdens, and giving himself 
to the pleasant quiet of private life, 
where he could enjoy the society 
of his family and his books. But 
the powers that be willed other- 
wise, and the admiration and friend- 
ship that President Garfield had 
always held for his Ohio neighbor were 
shown by an appointment of the latter 
as one of the representatives of the 
American government in the interna- 
tional congress to be held in Paris in 
1881, where an attempt would be made 
to agree if possible on the fixing of a 
uniform rule by which silver should be 
regarded as money by the countries 
therein represented. He accepted the 
position because of the pleasant man- 
, her in which it would allow him to make 
a trip to Europe, a thing he had always 
desired but had never had leisure 
to accomplish. He sailed from 
New York on April 5, 1881, and re- 
turned in the following October, having 
meanwhile visited Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, England and Scotland. Soon 
after his return he was chosen as one 
of the advisory commission in the 
troubles as to differential rates between 
trunk line railroads leading from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the west. In this 
capacity he was of great service, as 
his wide acquaintance with all public 
questions, his knowledge of the country, 
his studies in connection with railroad 
problems while in the senate, and the 
natural logic and fairness of his mind 
aided him to a comprehensive view and 
just conclusions. 
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His determination to remain in pri- 
vate life was once more thwarted in 
1884, when the Democratic state con- 
vention of Ohio, against his purpose 
and protest, sent him as a delegate-at- 
large to the national Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago, where he did good 
and patriotic service for his party. He 
was again and again mentioned while 
there in connection with the Presidential 
nomination, but would not allow him- 
self to be spoken of, or even considered 
as a candidate. In the state conven- 
tion of this year, 1885, a most determ- 
ined effort was made to persuade him 
to accept the nomination for governor, 
but he firmly and emphatically declined. 
To all persuasions he had but one an- 
swer—he had retired from public life, 
and no inducement could be held out 
that would lead him to reénter it. 
Whether he will be allowed to remain 
firm in this decision hereafter, or called 
forth where his eminent abilities and 
long experience will be of use to the 
public once more, time alone can an- 
swer. 

Such success and fame as Allen G. 
Thurman has won came not from any 
sudden freak of fortune, but grew as the 
legitimate superstructure of the founda- 
tions he had carefully laid. His life is 
a text-book of instruction to the young 
men of America. I have not done it 
full justice in the above, as the incidents 
and illustrations that give grace and 
flavor to a man’s record, and that bring 
the reader into sympathy with him, 
were perforce omitted and only the 
bare outline laid down. But enough 
has been said to show that industry, 


honesty and a concession to the rights 
of others have ever been among the 
strong points of his character. In the 
early days, when building up a prac- 
tice at the bar, he made a point to 
attend to the interests of his clients 
with the most exact care and faithful- 
ness. His pleadings were filed at the 
proper time, and when the case was 
called he was always ready, with a care- 
fully prepared brief that showed that 
every pertinent authority had been 
noticed and every principle of law in- 
volved in the case thoroughly analyzed 
and considered. No labor was too great, 
and no detail so small that it was not 
weighed and given its due attention. 
He was able and adroit in the trial of 
a case, and the weak point of an adver- 
sary was always discovered and at- 
tacked. His ability to class and gen- 
eralize was always great, and his logic 
of the solid and convincing order. He 
has always been a Democrat as a mat- 
ter of conviction, and his belief in the 
principles of his party has been such 
that he has sometimes manfully stood 
by it when all its declarations did not 
conform to his judgment, in the hope 
and expectation that it would surely re- 
turn to all the tenets of the ancient faith. 
As a public speaker he is forcible and 
direct, wasting no time on trivial points, 
and so carrying and expressing himself 
as to compel the hearer to concede 
that he is uttering the faith that is with- 
in him. While in the senate he always 
received marked attention from the 
public, and an announcement that he 
was to speak would always secure a 
large attendance of spectators and fellow 
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senators. While in that body he was 
never a mere partisan, and he always 
held the respect of his political op- 
ponents. 

The gravity, strength and high men- 
tal stature of Senator Thurman were so 
well recognized after his first few years 
in the senate that the title of the “Old 
Roman” was soon attached to him and 
has since remained, as Jackson became 
“Old Hickory,” Benton “Old Bullion,” 
and ‘Douglas the “Little Giant.” The 
appellation has a sturdy suggestion that 
is readily adopted by those who know 
the plain and simple manner in which 
he carries his honors, and the aversion 
he holds towards all forms of cant, 
hypocrisy or ornamental display. As 
one has said of him: 


He isa perfect type of the straightforward, strong- 
hearted, clear-headed westerner. He is plain in 
dress and manner, and barring the red bandanna 
handkerchief, which has become a part of American 
history, there is nothing about him to break the 
monotony of the darkish, loose-fitting suit in which 
he is always attired. 


From this it must not for a moment 
be imagined that he lacks culture, or 
has lost anything of the grace of the 
old school of manners that was con- 
stantly before him in the early days of 
his career. He is one of the most 
thoroughly learned men in public life in 
the country. Heisa fine French scholar, 
and among his favorite books are the 
works of the early French dramatists, 
which he reads in the original. He has 
a large and well-selected library, that 
touches in some form on every point of 
the world’s literature. He has a genius 
for mathematics, and is frequently occu- 
pied in working out abstruse and intri- 
cate problems. He is resolute, serious 
and emphatic in all the tasks he has in 


hand, and when they are accomplished 
enjoys a quiet sociability, his talk 
pleasant and humorous, and full of 
illustrative anecdotes. His days in 
these latter years of quiet are mostly 
spent at his pleasant home in Columbus. 
He has enough of this world’s goods to 
keep him comfortably the rest of his 
life, although his fortune is small; every 
dollar of it of his own earnings and no 
shadow of suspicion ever falling into 
the minds of any as to his method of 
obtaining it. One of his most pleasant 
memories as he reviews the long and 
busy life he has lived must lie in the 
fact that even in the wildest ventures of 
party detraction, and the most frenzied 
forms of political warfare, no hint has 
ever been heard against his personal 
honor, or his honesty as a man or pub- 
lic official. Surrounded by the good- 
will and good wishes of his home com- 
munity, honored by the American peo- 
ple everywhere as a great and patriotic 
man, secure in the fame he has so ably 
earned, and allowed to see that he is 
strong in the affection and respect of 


many who have in the past bitterly 
opposed him in public and political life, 
his lot is indeed a favored one, and his 
sun is going down in peace. How long 
we shall see his venerable form going 
about among us, or how many future 
political gatherings shall turn to him for 
advice or sage counsel, or how many of 
the “inquisitors of the press’’ shall yet 
vainly attempt to commit him to expres- 
sions when he has no wish to talk, or on 
what battlefields of oratory he shall yet 
wave the famous red gonfalon that has 
led the front in so many fights, are 
things to be answered only by the years 
that are to come. 


HENRY JAMES SEYMOUR. 
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PIONEER MEDICINE ON THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


I. 


£ARLIEST PHYSICIANS AND INDIAN MEDICINE-MEN. 


In the rooms of the Historical Society 
of Cleveland, variously labeled, is hung 
a collection of sanguinary weapons. 
Some are flint-lock muskets of an an- 
cient model; some are swords that 
bear marks of hard service; some are 
weapons of a recent pattern. Among 
them is a steel blade, whose use one 
would scarcely suspect were it not for 
the following label, which is attached 
to it: 

Blade of an amputation knife of the old Benj. 
Bel’ model, adapted to a surgeon's pocket-case of 
instruments; found near the ashes, coals and rub- 
bish of the old campfire on Capt. Tisdale’s farm, 
Rocky river. Presented by Dr. Kirtland. 

As one looks at this blade how many 
questions arise, only to be left unan- 
swered. We know that in the war 
against Pontiac, in 1763, an expedition 
under the English was wrecked at 
Rocky river, and that many batteaux 
were destroyed and many men were 
drowned. Among those who perished 
is supposed to have been Dr. Williams 
of the Eightieth British regulars. Per- 
haps this knife belonged to him, and, 
useless without its master, was thrown 
aside. Its history is uncertain, but it re- 
mains to tell us that among that early 
expedition west, and beside what was, 
perhaps, the first campfire built by 


white men on the Western Reserve, was 
a surgeon, whose office it was to do 
what lay within his power to alleviate 
the sufferings of his fellows. The knife 
seems in fitting company with swords 
and muskets. With them it had been 
mid scenes of danger; it had, perhaps, 
caused suffering ; but it had also helped 
to save the lives of those who, in risk- 
ing their lives, helped to save and per- 
petrated the supremacy of the English 
race upon this continent. Thirty years 
and more elapsed before a physician 
again visited the Reserve. 

In the expedition of 1796, under 
General Moses Cleaveland, who came 
west to survey the Reserve, was a phy- 
sician, named Theodore Shepard. The 
services he rendered cannot now be 
known, but, aside from such slight acci- 
dents and ailments as are of constant 
occurrence, it is probable little was re- 
quired, for no record of anything further 
remains, and surveying in the early wil- 
derness was not especially dangerous 
or unhealthy. 

The prevailing idea that the In- 
dians were skilled in the use of med- 
icines is probably incorrect. Ex- 
actly what their knowledge was is un- 
certain. They made various vile de- 
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coctions of roots and plants, and won- 
derful knowledge was ascribed to them 
by the charlatans of an early day, who 
claimed to have obtained knowledge 
from some medicine-man of note; still 
all evidences of medical knowledge 
among the Indians is of a very mythi- 
cal sort. At any rate, the Indians 
gladly accepted the services of the 
early physicians who came among 
them. Doubtless instances of this are 
numerous. Two, however, have come 
to our knowledge. Dr. Smith of Wel- 
lington, in writing concerning Dr. St. 
Johns, the earliest physician of Lorain 
county, says: 

He was a great ‘‘ medicine-man,” and a chief im- 
portuned him to accept lands and a pretty Indian 
maiden for a wife, because of the doctor’s success- 
ful services in treating the Indian's squaw for broken 
tibs, caused by a falling tree. 

Early in 1800, an epidemic of small- 
pox prevailed among the Indians who 
encamped on Pymatuning bottom lands 
in the township of Wayne, Ashtabula 
county. At first the Indians treated 
their sick with their own remedies. A 
common one was to dig a pit in the 
black muck, build a fire in it, and when 
it was thoroughly heated, place the sick 
person in it and cover him with muck 
up to his neck. Sometimes to increase 
the steam, heated stones were thrown 
into the hole dug in the muck, and 
these being covered with earth the In- 
dian was placed in the hole and covered 
as before. Several having died by this 
method of treatment, the white inhabi- 
tants interfered and sent for Dr. Peter 
Allen of Kinsman, who treated them 
by inoculation with virus taken from 
other cases of small-pox, the method 


of practice then in vogue. All treated 
by this method recovered. Vaccination 
with virus taken from the cow was not 
then used. 

The amount of knowledge gained 
from Indians by the pretenders of early 
days is well illustrated by a story told 
of a man named Streeter of the section 
of country just mentioned, who, how- 
ever, was more honest than most of the 
so-called Indian doctors. He was a 
good man, and there being no other 
regular physician near he was often em- 
ployed. When in trouble, however, he 
would seek the assistance of those 
better posted than himself. On one 
occasion, on the arrival of the physi- 
cian where aid had been asked, Dr. 
Streeter coming out to the bars (gates 
being then unknown) said he neither 
knew what was the matter nor what to 
do. Hehad, however, followed his usual 
custom under such circumstances. He 
had skaken up the roots in his saddle- 
bags, taken out the packages and steeped 
up the fragments remaining in the bot- 
tom of the bag, and given the medicine 
thus produced to the patient. In this 
case however there was no apparent 
benefit. Doubtless this lack of knowl- 
edge among the Indians was not accom- 
panied by a severe degree of suffering, 
unless in times of epidemic disease or 
war, for like all other primitive races, 
the method of life allowed the survival 
of those alone who were robust, and with 
the constant wars the number of those 
who lived to old age were few. 


II. 
HARDSHIPS OF EARLY PRACTICE. 


Early in the settlement of the Reserve, 
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physicians sought this as a field of prac- 
tice. Since settlers were at first widely 
separated, physicians were few and of 
course far apart. Thus the first physi- 
cian of Cleveland, Dr. Long, rode from 
Painesville on the east to Black river on 
the west, and other physicians rode over 
similar distances. Itis said of Dr. Har- 
mon of Warren that one day when the 
roads were too bad for riding even on 
horseback, he walked in visiting his 
patients a distance of sixty-five miles 
from sunrise till late at night carrying 
his saddlebags. In looking over a 
journal kept by Judge Turhand Kirtland, 
the early proprietor of part of Poland 
(which journal is now in the possession 
of Fitch Kirtland of that place),we find 
that in 1800 the judge sent from Poland 
to Beaver on the Ohio river a distance 
of thirty miles to get Dr. Adams to visit 
his sister, Mrs. Fowler. He also says 
she was visited by Dr. Willcox of Ver- 
non, Trumbull county, twenty-five miles 
distant. These distances are such that 
to make them and return home again 
would usually require the physician to 
spend two days. Not an uncommon 
method was for the physician to make 
a circuit, visiting the patients in one 
direction one day and spending the 
night away from home, return by an- 
other route visiting other patients. 
He would sometimes be away from 
home three days and even a patient 
acutely sick might not receive a visit 
oftener than once in three to four days. 
Dr. Erastus Cushing of Cleveland re- 
lates an incident told him by Dr. Long. 
One morning Dr. Long started early 
from Painesville where he had spent the 


previous night, and coming to Cleve- 
land hastened through his business as 
rapidly as possible in order to pass 
Rocky River before nightfall en route for 
Black river. Darkness overtook him, 
however, before he had reached Rocky 
River. Fording the stream, in spite of 
the darkness he attempted to climb the 
steep bank on the other side. Unfor- 
tunately he missed the path and his 
efforts to climb the bank were met by 
difficulties. Climbing a little way he 
would either slip back or be pulled back 
by his horse falling, and it was only after 
a prolonged effort he reached the top 
of the bank beyond the river. Here 
again failing to find the path he finally 
desisted, unsaddled his horse, and using 
the saddle for a pillow, tied the horse to 
his ankle and slept until daybreak,when 
he proceeded to Black river. 

The fording of streams was often at- 
tended with great difficulty and even 
danger. The daughter of Dr. Kirtland 
remembers to have seen him return 
home one cold winter’s day, his clothes 
frozen perfectly stiff about him. He 
had been obliged to cross a swollen 
stream, swimming his horse, and ride 
a considerable distance home after- 
ward. 

In an address on the early practition- 
ers of medicine, delivered by Dr. Peter 
Allen, when president of the State Med- 
ical society, in 1857, to which address 
we shall often have occasion to refer, 
it is stated, on the authority of Judge 
Burnet, “that, in those early times, if a 
person wished to purchase a horse, one 
of the first questions with regard to his 
good qualities, would be whether he was 
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a good swimmer.’ The same article 
relates the following story, which we 
have always heard referred to Dr. Haw- 
ley, formerly of Austinburg: 


Having to see a distant patient, he passed through 
an unbroken wilderness until he came to a river, 
which it was necessary for him to pass. Thinking it 
would be both comfortable and prudent to keep his 
clothes dry, he divested himself of his apparel and 
fastened it on his neck and shoulders. He had 
crossed the river to the opposite bank, where the 
bank was somewhat precipitous. His horse declining 
to make any effort to ascend it, he leaped on the 
shore and tried to pull his horse after him; in so 
doing he pulled off the bridle. The horse, thus free 
from control, made his way back again across. the 
river. The doctor laid down his clothes on the bank 
and hurried across the stream after his horse, but 
the animal had made so great progress that the doc- 
tor had quite a race in the woods before he could 
stop him. Then, recrossing the river, he reached 
his clothes in safety. 


Another version of the story is that 
the clothing was fastened to the horse’s 
neck, and that neither horse nor cloth- 
ing was recovered before the doctor 
had sought help and fresh apparel. 

When bridges existed they were not 
always safe. Thus Dr. Long, late one 
afternoon, crossed a bridge over Mill 
creek, south of Cleveland. It was rain- 
ing very hard and the creek was swol- 
len. Returning after dark, he attempted 
to cross the bridge again, but the horse 
hesitated for a long time and could not 
be urged forward. Finally, however, he 
crossed the creek safely. Stopping at a 
cabin a short distance from the creek, 
the settlers enquired how the doctor 
had crossed the stream. On answering 
that he had crossed on the bridge, he 
was told that this was impossible, since 
the planks had been washed away be- 
fore dark. Investigation showed, how- 


ever, that the horse had walked safely 
on one of the stringers of the bridge. 

The intelligence shown by some of 
the animals in an early day in the wil- 
derness was remarkable. Dr. Dudley 
Allen, formerly of Kinsman, says that 
coming from Pennsylvania by a bridle- 
path, with a companion, after crossing 
a small stream, they failed to find the 
path on the opposite side. As was the 
custom under such circumstances, he 
dismounted and tried to find the path 
by feeling the ground. It was so dark 
that in doing this he got hold of the 
heels of his companion’s horse. Hav- 
ing a trusty horse himself, however, he 
gave him free rein and started forward. 
In due time the two men found them- 
selves on a well-known road in Andover, 
which they recognized as four miles 
distant from where they had lost their 
path. 

An account showing similar intelli- 
gence in a dog is found in a letter writ- 
ten by Z. S. Palmer, now to be found in 
a scrapbook in the Historical Society 
rooms of Cleveland. It is as follows: 


In the year 1809-10 Samuel Tuttle of Connecticut 
moved to Williamsfield. Soon after Zadoc Steele 
moved into Andover and visited him frequently, his 
dog always going for company. Some time in this 
year Mr. Steele's wife was taken violently sick. Here 
was a dilemma. He could not leave her, and his 
nearest neighbor was Tuttle, six miles distant. 
What could he do? He thought a moment, then 
wrote a few words, secured them around the dog’s 
neck, took him to the road, and, pointing towards 
Tuttle’s, told the dog to go. The dog started off on 
the run, arrived at Williamsfield almost out of breath. 
The people were gathered together for a prayer- 
meeting and were alarmed at seeing the dog, and, 
examining the note, found a request to go for the 
doctor. Mr. Tuttle then rode six miles to Kinsman 
for Dr. Peter Allen, who returned with him and ar- 
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rived at Mr. Steele's in time to save the woman's life. 
I was well acquainted with all these men. For years 
afterward Mr. Steele frequently came to my father's 
house, having with him the same dog, and I have 
heard him relate the fact. 

The address already mentioned, in 
speaking of the bad roads over which 
physicians rode in early days, relates 
the following anecdote: 

A traveler in wending his weary way through the 
forests, discovered a hat lying flat in the mud. He 
reached down to take it up, and to his surprise dis- 
covered a man’s head under it. Offering him assist- 
ance, the man thanked him, but said he had no need 
of any assistance, as he had a good horse under 
him. 

Great as were the hardships of the 
lives of the early physicians, they were 
met with a cheerfulness and devotion to 
humanity, and a sense of professional 
responsibility which is truly remarkable. 
Where the settlers were all struggling 
for a living, fees were very small, and 
often the most severe exposure was en- 
dured for the simple purpose of allevi- 
ating the suffering of one from whom 
no remuneration was expected. Com- 
mon hardships, however, bound physi- 
cian and patient more closely together 
than is the case in our day, and they 
shared adversity as well as prosperity. 
Much of a physician’s pay was received 
in farm products, or his debtors would 
work out their indebtedness upon the 
physician’s farm, provided he was for- 
tunate enough to have one. Twenty- 


five cents was the usual price for an 
office prescription, the physician fur- 
nishing the medicine. Other charges 
were regulated according to the distance 
traveled. Fifty cents was charged for 
the first mile, and the charges gradually 
increased to two and two and a half 
dollars for ten miles. 

Few physicians acquired much prop- 
erty, but if they were good managers 
and invested in land, by its increase 
in value they often came to be in 
comfortable circumstances financially. 
There was a feeling among physicians 
that their services were not rendered 
alone for money, and it was doubtless 
this that made them as a rule slow to 
present their bills and rarely enforce 
their payment. Many people took avery 
unjust advantage of this and left the 
physicians’ bills unpaid for long periods, 
and, as a result, many physicians of 
eminence, who had rendered distin- 
guished services to society, died poor 
and left families with very poor provis- 
ion for their support. 

Doubtless it was the high-minded 
self-denial with which early physicians 
pursued their practice that produced 
the custom now too common among 
people of leaving their doctor’s bill till 
the last to be paid, or the one if any to 
remain unpaid. 


Dub ey P. ALLEN. 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
II. 


Westward, the Star of Empire takes its Way. 


On a pleasant June morning—June 5, 
1701—nearly the whole adult population 
of the island of Mont Réal gathered at 
the rude dock constructed of logs and 
stone at the head of La Chine rapids, in 
the St. Lawrence river, to witness the 
departure of an expedition that was 
destined to have an influence of incal- 
culable moment upon the development 
of the great northwest. The expedition 
was to consist of about one hundred 
persons, fifty of whom were uniformed 
soldiers, a score or more were farmers, 
artisans, hunters and guides, the re- 
mainder being women, with a few chil- 
dren. Arms, implements, and stores, 
suited to the wants of a new colony were 
piled promiscuously upon the dock and 
river bank contiguous, having been 
brought overland the day before from 
the village of Mont Réal, at the foot 
of the rapids, eight miles distant. Mont- 
real, as now written, was at the head 
of navigation, the farthest point west- 
ward the ships from France could reach; 
and the little hamlet of La Chine marked 
the foot of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa rivers—such as there 
may have been at the time. Abreast 
of the rude landing, two or three deep, 
were ranged some twenty-five large 
canoes, and to them were being trans- 


ferred the stores by willing volunteer 
hands. Fifes were playing; pretty 
French and half-breed maidens, with 
cheeks abloom with the ruddy glow 
induced by the walk or pony- 
ride to the scene of departure, chatted 
vivaciously while their beaux and 
brothers assisted in the labors of the 
occasion ; their elders gravely discussed 
the prospects of those who were about 
to push hundreds of miles into the wil- 
derness to plant the lilies of his most 
Christian majesty, Louis XIV, on the 
shores of far inland seas ; and altogether 
the scene was one of rare activity and 
interest. One hundred persons about 
to take possession of half a continent— 
a territory now teeming with millions 
of population, with its possibilities not 
yet half developed! Doubtless these 
brave and hardy pioneers would have 
been appalled themselves could they 
have realized what was to flow in 
the wake of their undertaking—what 
portentous consequences were to be 
based upon their adventure! Speed- 
ily the goods were placed in the 
slender, buoyant craft; the soldiers 
took their places in orderly manner; 
the light-hearted children, pleased with 
the prospect of a voyage, scrambled to 
their seats; the un-uniformed men and 
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the women more quietly took their as- 
signed places; the subordinate offi- 
cers, whose canoes were manned by the 
more expert in river craft in order to 
guide the squadron over the pathless 
waters and rescue those overtaken by 
mischance in the treacherous currents 
sure to be encountered, placed them- 
selves in readiness to act upon the com- 
mander’s order to start, when it should 
be given. The adieus had all been said 
and embraces made. “Bon voyage” 
had been repeated again and again. 
The expedition only waited for the va- 
cant seat in the leading canoe to be 
occupied and the “advance” to pro- 
ceed therefrom, for fifty paddles to kiss 
the blue water which no profaning mills 


and manufactories had yet discolored. 


They had not long to wait. From a 
little stone building, surmounted by a 
wooden cross on the rising ground 
above the wharf, two men emerged. Of 
the one no record or tradition has come 
down to us, except that he was kindly 
and devout. He was the parish priest. 
He was talking earnestly—of what, can 
only be conjectured. His face was 
aglow with pious zeal, and a lofty cour- 
age—the courage of the saint, not the 
soldier—shone upon his face. Doubt- 
less his words were of counsel and ad- 
monition. Perhaps he sought to fire the 
ambition of his companion to found an 
empire spiritual as well as temporal 
among the countless thousands then 
believed to inhabit the far west. The 
other was a man who, once seen, could 
never be forgotten—whose personal 
rule, at one time and another, extended, 
nominally, over two-thirds of the conti- 


nent. In stature he was a little less than 
six feet; his frame was athletic, bone 
and sinew, rather than muscular devel- 
opment, accounting for the rare strength 
he enjoyed and endurance he displayed. 
His eyes were dark and steady; his 
hair long, straight, and approaching 
black in color, with underlying locks 
at the back shading down to a very 
dark reddish brown, as if two power- 
ful strains of blood, unwilling to 
wholly unite, sought predominance 
of expression in his mane. His age 
was forty-three years, but only an occa- 
sional gray hair in the neatly trimmed 
full beard indicated that he had passed 
the meridian of life. His facial devel- 
opment was strong, the nose prominent 
with wide nostrils; the chin projecting 
well and backed by wide, firmly set jaws. 
His chest was broad and deep, arms 
long; his carriage erect, even com- 
manding—every inch a man, in fact, and 
every foot a soldier. The expression 
of his face was resolute, even deter- 
mined, and his whole presence and 
deportment that of a man of unflinch- 
ing courage and iron will. But lest this 
description should mislead, it is well to 
add that his exterior gave not a single 
indication of harshness. He wasa man 
to be loved as well as feared and trusted. 
His dress and equipment were those of a 
French soldier—nothing thereof being 
abated in deference to the habits or 
customs of the new world. As he 
walked beside the priest his mind was 
performing that rare exercise of intel- 
lectual strength—hearing and remem- 
bering all that was said to him while 
intently thinking about something else— 
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about, his beautiful wife and babies in 
Quebec—about the equipment and 
strength of his expedition—about the 
difficulties likely to be encountered— 
about the name he should write for 
himself in history. While thus men- 
tally occupied his eyes, like his 
thoughts, were lifted slightly above 
the level of the surroundings, and 
intent on vacancy. The words of the 
priest seemed not to call for answers. 
At least none were made except such as 
might have been conveyed by pressure 
to the hand that was firmly clasped in 
that of the soldier. Reaching the 
wharf, the air of abstraction vanished 
—the man created for action became 
interested in the present. He kissed 
the priest upon the cheek, courteously 
saluted in response to a cheer from the 
well-laden canoes, bowed kindly to the 
people’ standing respectfully around, 
sprang into his place in the waiting 
canoe and with bowed head stood erect 
and silent. The people in the boats 
and ashore bowed their heads also, 
while the kneeling priest invoked the 
protection of the saints and the bless- 
ing of God upon departing country- 
men and friends. When the invocation 
was at an end the soldier nodded to the 
pilots, and the expedition which landed 
civilization in Michigan one hundred 
years in advance of English progress 
from the Atlantic coast, was bounding 
over the rippling waters. 

And whence, say you dear reader, 
came this particular description of the 
central figure in the early history of 
Detroit, that has escaped so many other 
and wiser historians; of the scenes at- 


tending the embarkation of Antoine 
Laumet de la Mothe Cadillac and his 
brave pioneers to meet the waters that 
pass down the St. Lawrence hundreds 
of miles northwestward of their union 
with the Atlantic tides; and of the inci- 
dents attending their journey yet to be 
related, which, at the time of writing 
this, are not recorded on any printed 
page? It would be hard to tell. A 
little here and a little there—gathered, 
perhaps, in the huts of old French haéd- 
itans on the St. Lawrence and lower 
Ottawa, in the log huts adjacent to the 
rivers and bayous between Monroe and 
Lake St. Clair, in the more pretentious 
abodes of the present owners of 
French claims in and about Detroit, 
of white haired great-grandchildren 
of these very pioneers of 1701, who, 
living twenty years ago, preserved tradi- 
tions scarcely less accurate than much 
of what is accepted as historical. These 
old women’s tales, told in front of 
flaming backlogs, and seasoned with 
observations and reminders more or less 
wise and pertinent from centenarians 
of the sturdier sex, may not have all 
the validity of court records and regis- 
tered transactions, but they may be 
true, and no one is competent to say 
that they are not. But why should they 
be skeptically received? Who is there 
that has closely studied the character 
of any great mover in the affairs of 
men who does not carry in his mind 
an ineffaceable portrait of the hero, 
strengthened here and there by hints 
and disclosures unimportant in them- 
selves, but serving to accentuate on 
memory’s tablet the lines of face and 
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figure? Who that is a reader and lover 
of the sweet philosophy of Jesus Christ, 
needed any assistance from Rénan or 
Beecher to describe His personal ap- 
pearance? Remarkable as at first sight 
it may seem, a large proportion of these 
mental portraits of Christ are strikingly 
similar, if not uniform, if experiments 
within a limited range are significant as 
to the whole number. What lover of 
Shakespeare has not an hundred times 
given the lie to the caricature of his face 
divine that prefaced his works for so 
many years, and until the discovery in 
Germany of his true lineaments—the fac 
simile to all intents of the pictures of the 
bard that appreciative students had cre- 
ated, each for himself? The variations 
in these mental portraits, as formed by 
true artists, are they not merely of light 
and shade? With this frank disavowal 
of any intention or ability to put the his- 
torians to shame, let us follow Cadillac 
and his little command on their journey 
through the virgin streams and forests ot 
the then unexplored and unbounded 
west. 

Swiftly but silently the canoes skirted 
the west shore of the little bay, rounded 
Point Claire, and following the com- 
mander’s lead, headed directly west- 
ward instead of pointing south across 
the enlargement of the St. Lawrence, 
here known as Lake St. Louis, as the 
pilots had expected to do. This was 
the first intimation that any one in the 
expedition, except, perhaps, Lieutenant 
Tonty, the second in command, had 
received from Cadillac that the route 
to be taken was not to. be by way 
of the lower lakes—and still they could 


not be sure that any other was intended. 
But as the day passed on and the expe-~ 
dition still hugged the south and south- 
east shores of the island, conjecture 
gradually became conviction in the 
minds of those who recognized their 
bearings that the journey was to be made 
by way of the .Ottawa river, Lake Nip- 
issing, French river, and Lake Huron; 
and when, about the middle of the after- 
noon, they passed to the northward of 
Isle Perrot, and as their shadows grew 
long on the placid bosom of the blue 
waters, the leading canoe turned north- 
ward toward the Lake of the Mountains, 
formed by the Ottawa, conviction 
became certainty. An hour later they 
landed on Vandreuil Point, the end of 
the first day’s journey, twenty-five miles 
from La Chine, and the stiff-limbed 
adults and impatient children were af- 
forded relief from their cramped posi- 
tions for the first time since starting in 
the morning. 

Different reasons have been advanced 
for the selection of this route, nearly 
twice the length of that va the lower 
lakes. Cadillac may have come or 
gone by this route on his trip to 
Mackinac, at the upper end of lake Hur- 
on, where six years before he established 
a fort. But granting this, the southern 
route was even better known through the 
adventurous explorations of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, who had even prepared a map 
of it much more accurate than most of 
the maps of central Africa in use to-day. 
He selected this route, says one, because 
he desired to communicate with the little 
garrison at Mackinac, and this was the 
shortest and safest route thereto. This 
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is improbable, for the practical abandon- 
ment of the post had been decided upon 
by the French government, and an In- 
dian messenger could have as fully and 
much more swiftly conveyed any message 
it might have been necessary to send. 
The dispute was an interesting one for 
generations, until that painstaking his- 
torian of Detroit and Michigan events, 
Farmer, unearthed from a mass of colo- 
nial documents in Quebec a letter from 
M. de Callieres to Count Pontchartrain, 
written October 16, 1700, in which the 
French minister related that he would 
send an expedition in the spring to con- 
struct a fort at Detroit, and that it 
would go via the Ottawa river in order 
to avoid giving umbrage to the Iroquois, 
who would be encountered if the Niagara 
river route was taken. Good, or bad, as 
it may have been, this was probably the 
real motive. Granting a fair knowledge 
of the length, difficulties, and dangers of 
both routes, the reasons must have been 
deemed weighty indeed that led the 
French colonial authorities to select the 
northern. 

Delightful as the trip up the Ottawa 
to its sources would now be, with the ac- 
cessory conveniences of civilization to 
be found along the route, it was not 
altogether a pleasure excursion to Cad- 
illac and his company. True, the scen- 
ery was the same, or even more striking, 
for they looked upon the face of Nature 
undefiled by the vandal Progress. Her 


virgin smile came rippling over the blue 
waters to meet them every morning, and, 
as the shades of evening fell, it subsided 
into a peaceful, restful calm. The pan- 
orama of beauty unfolded new surprises 
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and delights at every convolution of 
the devious course. They experienced 
the perfection of weather—June in north- 
ern latitudes. The dominating colors 
were those that never weary the eye— 
green, of every shade and semi-tint. They 
would have been something less than hu- 
man had they been insensible to the mar- 
velous beauty of the scenery and the me- 
teorological conditions of theseason. But 
there was a practical and laborioussideto 
the expedition, whose anticipation and 
daily experience unavoidably brought 
care at night and weariness by day. To 
carry subsistence for the one hundred per- 
sons comprising the expedition was mani- 
festly impossible. To provision them 
for the. time likely to be consumed 
would have required the canoes to be 
burdened with not less than ten tons 
weight of the necessaries of life, in ad- 
dition to the passengers and freightage of 
arms, implements, and stores sufficient 
for a year at least of those things that 
could not be obtained in the wilderness. 
In the very nature of the case, it was 
necessary that they should depend upon 
the rod and the chase for the greater 
part of the “daily bread” they devoutly 
solicited of divine favor at morning 
andevening. Hunting parties, therefore 
traveled on foot along the banks of the 
river, making requisitions upon the game 
abounding in that region, and joining 
the main body at the evening camps. 
The stream itself supplied fish without 
stint, which eagerly competed for the 
bait thrown to them from the canoes. 
The broad paddles rose and fell monot- 
onously from sunrise to sunset, with a 
brief intermission for the noon-day meal 
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on some convenient beach. At evening 
the women prepared food for the next 
day, and performed such other domestic 
duties as were consistent with the cir- 
cumstances. It was a life of unceasing 
labor at the best, and doubtless the 
weary travelers hailed each Sabbath 
morn with joy, for its invariable and re- 
ligious observance insured full relaxation 
and rest for twenty-four hours, and re- 
peatedly counted off the days between 
them and the end of their journey. The 
historical declaration that Cadillac trav- 
eled by way of the Ottawa from Mon- 
treal to Detroit, requires no more words 
than the announcement that some other 
dignitary traveled from Montreal to De- 
troit by the Grand Trunk railway. But 
imagination is powerless to depict the 
immeasurable differences between the 
two and what that difference signifies 
to the world at large! 

The voyagers encountered no impos- 
ing difficulties until, four days after leav- 
ing Isle Perrot, they reached the beauti- 
ful Chaudiere falls, where the political 
capital of the Dominion of Canada is 
now located. Here the expedition, 
including the heavy canoes and their 
heavier cargoes, had to be transported 
bodily overland to Lake Chaudiere, an 
expansion of the Ottawa river. This 
toilsome work, in which even the women 
and children were required to assist, oc- 
cupied at least two days. It was the 
most difficult portage on the route, 
although at many places the men were 
compelled to strip themselves and push 
the canoes through the swift currents by 
main strength, or drag them by ropes 
leading from the shore where the waters 


were too deep for that manner of pro- 
pulsion. Under conditions such as have 
been hinted at rather than described, 
the expedition progressed westward and 
northward, reaching the great Calumet 
island about June 13, and the still greater 
Allumette a day or two later. Some 
time was necessarily lost in surmounting 
the Joachim rapids, where the course 
turned abruptly to the west, and two 
weeks from the time of leaving La Chine 
they left the Ottawa,which led to the height 
of land far to the north, and pursued 
the Mattawa river to its source in the 
vast swamps and small lakes adjoining 
Lake Nipissing on the east. The Mat- 
tawa has no navigable or direct connec- 
tion with Lake Nipissing, and the canoes 
had to be dragged, pushed and carried 
at intervals over several miles of marsh 
and treacherous ground. They reached 
the lake about June 20, and two days 
later entered French river, which flows 
westerly into the Georgian bay. From 
this point to their destination they were 
certain of unbroken navigation, but 
found new dangers and causes of delay 
in the ocean-like restlessness of the 
great inland sea, which they could not 
hope to buffet in its anger, and whose 
placid moments were brief and uncer- 
tain. After skirting the north shore of 
Georgian bay for fifty miles in a direct 
line, but many more by the windings of 
the shore, the expedition, for the 
first time since it started, began 
working southward, to lay the base of 
the triangle formed by transcribing lines 
between the three points, Montreal, the 
mouth of French river and Detroit. 
Winding in and out among the scores of 
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little islands between the mainland and 
the Grand Manitoulin island, keeping 
that island on the right for a day’s jour- 
ney, and taking advantage of the islands 
stretched providentially across the mouth 
of the bay, they reached the open waters 
of Lake Huron about the first of July. 
It was plain sailing thereafter when they 
could sail at all, but prevailing westerly 
and southwesterly winds, against which 
their frail craft could offer no resistance, 
made progress even slower than before. 
There was no protection now to break 
the force of the waves sweeping across 
the vast expanse of water, so that regu- 
larity of movement or in the domestic 
economy of the expedition was impossi- 
ble. Little by little, by night or by day, 
whenever the bosom of the lake was at 
rest, or easterly winds made the shore a 
protection, they passed down the east 
shore, entering the river at the foot of 
the lake about July 18, at Fort Gratiot. 
There is no reason to suppose that our 
hardy pioneers found anything eventful 
in their further progress. On the after- 
noon of July 24, 1701, the flotilla 
passed the Ojibway village, where 
Walkerville, on the Canada side, now 
stands, and half an hour later 
the final landing was made on the right 
bank of the river, near what is now the 
foot of Shelby street. Forty-nine days 
had been required to make the journey! 
The trip from London, England, to San 
Francisco can now be made in one- 
quarter of the time! The voyagers were 


greeted on landing by quite a delegation 
of the aborigines, who caught sight of the 
expedition at various points between 
Lake St. Clair and the stopping place, 
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and accompanied it on foot or in their 
light canoes. But there was nothing to 
fear on that score. A Frenchman was as 
safe among the Indians as among his 
own countrymen. After receiving a few 
trinkets and an invitation to call again, 
they departed, leaving the pioneers at 
liberty to look about them and make 
preparations for permanent occupancy 
of the pleasant situation. And a goodly 
view it afforded! A noble river on 
which the navies of the world might ride 
at anchor! High banks on either side, 
sloping conveniently to the water’s edge. 
Abundant verdure along the shores, with 
heavy timber, broken by sylvan open- 
ings in the background. The beauties 
and grandeur of nature with which they 
had been in close communion for seven 
weeks, were here surpassed. The judg- 
ment of the priests and explorers who had 
pointed out the excellence of the site 
was fully confirmed. With thankful 
hearts the pioneers made their acknowl- 
edgments to the Deity for the safety and 
success of their venture, and some hours 
in advance of what is now the fashiona- 
ble hour for seeking repose in that lo- 
cality, they composed themselves for 
the first night’s rest organized or civil- 
ized society in Detroit ever enjoyed. 

The building of a stockade and dwell- 
ings enclosed thereby, the housing of 
the stores and implements, the arrange- 
ment of the civil and military economy 
of the colony, the establishment of 
friendly relations with the Indian tribes 
in the vicinity, negotiations for trade 
with the tribes of the interior, the sur- 
vey and allotment of lands to the colo- 
nists, and the examination of approaches 
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by land and water to the settlement, 
gave Cadillac and his company active 
employment for the remaining summer 
and the autumn months of the first year 


of the history of the City of the Straits; 
and thus well settled and entrenched in 
their location, let us leave them for the 
present. Henry A. GRIFFIN. 





DANIEL AGNEW. 


Amonc the men who have honored 
the grand old commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in return for the honors she has 
bestowed upon them, Daniel Agnew must 
be awarded a proud and permanent 
place. Not simply because he has been 
a leader among men in busy and stirring 
days; not because he is a-great lawyer, a 
learned man and a natural orator; and 
not even because: he was for many years 
a just and upright judge with a mind 
that took no personai bias for a guide, 
and within whose’ knowledge lay such 
mines of legal wealth and judicial. lore as 
few men are able to gather or retain. 
All this can be said of him, and more. 
But his chief claim on the gratitude and 
respect of this generation and of those 
that are to follow, lies in this—that he 
sat on a high judicial bench in a time of 
doubt and danger, and never for a mo- 
ment lost the clear line of his duty, and 
never for a moment allowed fear or pas- 
sion, or the political demands of the 
hour to lead him from the right. What 
he did for his country: in those. troubled 
times can be fully known only by those 
who stood near him, and had the vision 
to discern what might have come had he 
and others like him turned toward the 
left rather than to the right. The 


record he made while on the supreme 
bench of his state, and the history of 
his. life, cannot be narrowed into the 
bounds allotted here; but some of the 
salient features can be gathered up, and 
from what is said one can guess at the ¢ 2n- 
or of all that has been left unsaid. He has 
nobly earned a great and enduring name, 
and in the gathering of many public and 
official honors has never for a moment 
forgotten to bea high-minded, modest 
and-altogether honorable man. 

He was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
on January 5, 1809, and while still quite 
young was brought by his parents to 
Pennsylvania, where they first located in 
Butler county and afterwards settkd in 
Pittsburgh. His father was a graduate 
of Princeton college, and a doctor of 
medicine who stood high in his profes- 
sion. His mother, Sarah B. Howell, 
was the eldest daughter of Governor 
Richard Howell of New Jersey, who was 
a major of the New Jersey continental 
line in the army of the Revolution. His 
paternal .grandfather, Daniel Agnew, 
came from the county Antrim, in the 
north of Ireland, in the year 1764, and 
settled in New, Jersey. On his mother’s 
side he belonged to the Howells’ of Caer- 
fille, in Wales. On the settlement of his 
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parents in Pittsburgh he was carefully 
schooled and trained, and at the proper 
time was given a thorough course at the 
Western university’ On its completion 
he studied law under Henry Baldwin and 
W. W. Fetterman, and on his admission 
to the bar, in 1829, opened an office in 
Pittsburgh. In the fall of that year he 
decided he could better his chances else- 
where and went to Beaver, from which 
he expected to return in a couple of 
years. But an extensive practice soon 
came to him, and the certainty it offered 
being better than the uncertainties of a 
larger place, he made Beaver his perma- 
nent home. The country was new, and 
land titles unsettled; and in the exten- 
sive litigation growing out of that fact 
young Agnew had an early chance to 
show what he was made of, and was 
prompt to improve it. He soon gained 
a high standing as a land lawyer, and 
was the possessor of an extensive prac- 
tice. His growth in the confidence of 
the people was such and his abilities so 
conspicuous, that, in 1836, he was chosen 
a member ot the constitutional conven- 
tion which, in 1837, and the year fol- 
lowing, sat in Harrisburgh and in Phila- 
delphia, forming a series of amendments 
to the constitution of 1790, which sub- 
sequently became a part of it. Mr. 
Agnew drew up the amendment offered 
by his colleague, John Dickey, as to the 
appointment and tenure of the judiciary, 
known as Dickey’s amendment, after- 
wards modified by the amendment of 
1850. On the expiration of this term 
of service Mr. Agnew returned to the 
practice of law, growing daily in legal 
wisdom, knowledge of men, and the 


respect of his associates and the public 
generally. When, therefore, high judi- 
cial honors fell upon him, he was pre- 
pared to carry them worthily and to 
properly fulfill the duties they entailed, 
In 1851 he was appointed by Governor 
Johnston to the position of president 
judge of the Seventeenth district of 
Pennsylvania, then composed of Beaver, 
Butler, Mercer and Lawrence counties. 
In the following October this appoint- 
ment was confirmed at the polls by the 
people, and Judge Agnew was chosen to 
the district bench for the term of ten 
years. This long lease of power was 
administered in such manner that, in 
1861, he was reélected without opposi- 
tion, at the call of the members of the 
bar of all parties. The troubled times 
that had then befallen the country 
touched men at all points, and in the 
settlement.of the new questions of right 
and law so suddenly presented, a judge 
on a high bench could make his power 
felt for or against the Union cause as he 
chose. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion Judge Agnew hesitated not for 
a moment, but soon became known as 
an ardent and active supporter of the 
Union cause. Beaver was a border 
county, and the atmosphere and spirit 
of secession were felt in its very midst. 
A committee of public safety of one 
hundred members was chosen, and 
Judge Agnew made its chairman. He 
was, at a later date, a zealous partici- 
pant in the formation and maintenance 
of the Christian commission. On the 
bench all his energies were bent on the 
peservation of peace and order and to 
check the treason which had even dared 
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to show itself in that corner of one of 
the most loyal of the northern states. 
He never hesitated for a moment as to 
his duty. In him sound learning and 
good sense went hand in hand, and he 
found no difficulty in making the eternal 
principles which underlie all law apply 
to every time and every emergency. 
He was the first of the state judges to 
take cognizance of the aiders and abet- 
tors of rebellion around him, and 
enforce the necessity of obedience and 
the paramount duty of loyalty to the 
government. In one able tribute to 
Judge Agnew’s course in this great time 
of trial and responsibility I find the fol- 
lowing : 

In May, 1861, more than four years before Presi- 
dent Johnson talked of making treason odious, 
Judge Agnew instructed the grand jurors of Law- 
rence county that treason was a crime, and all who 
had any part or lot in it were criminals before the 
law. In this charge hecombated with overwhelming 
conclusiveness the doctrines held by the northern 
allies of rebellion that aid to the enemies of the 
United States, which the constitution defines to be 
treason, meant foreign enemies only. He instructed 
the grand jury that where a body of men were actu- 
ally assembled for the purpose of effecting by force 
a treasonable purpose, all those who perform a part, 
however minute and however remote from the scene 
of action, were actually leagued in the general,con- 
spiracy, and were to be considered traitors. These 
were words fitly spoken and nobly spoken, at a time 
when treason was noisy and aggressive, and our 
leading public men were still under the delusion that 
it might be put down by soft words and gentle dalli- 
ance. Had other northern judges everywhere dis- 
played the same spirit, the progress of our arms 
would not have been so often obstructed and the 
war prolonged by a disheartening and demoralizing 
fire in the rear. 


Judge Agnew worked in all ways for 
the support of the Union cause, and in 
the education of the peopie as to their 
duties. In reply to those who denied 


the power of the government to defend 
and maintain itself against domestic as- 
sault, he prepared and delivered a care- 
ful and elaborate address on the “ Nat- 
ional Constitution in its Adaptation to 
a state of War.” This address was so 
timely and so full of logic and force, 
breathing so high a spirit of patriotism, 
and evidently drawn from so rich a store 
of legal knowledge, that it at once drew 
general public attention to its author. 
The address was repeated in Harrisburgh 
in February, 1863, by special request of 
members of the legislature. It attracted 
the marked attention of Secretary Stan- 
ton, and the Union League of Philadel- 
phia published two large editions of it 
and scattered it abroad in pamphlet 
form. It had a wonderful effect in favor 
of the Union cause, and can justly take 
rank among the great documents called 
forth by the civil war. 

It also had an effect on the fortunes 
of Judge Agnew of which he had never 
dreamed during its preparation. Inthe 
critical days of 1863 when the Union 
cause was trembling in the balance, and 
when all possible means were being taken 
to strengthen the ticket on which Andrew 
G. Curtin was the head, the Republican 
party instinctively turned toward Judge 
Agnew, whose strong voice had so elo- 
quently just been heard in defense of the 
Union cause, and he was nominated to 
the position of supreme judge of the 
state. The strength of the ticket, and 
the justness of the cause it represented, 
carried the day by a majority of fifteen 
thousand. “By virtue of this popular 
decision Pennsylvania’s great war gov- 
ernor was retained in the position he 
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had filled so worthily and well, and the 
state supreme court received an infusion 
of fresh blood, new thought, intense 
energy, and high patriotic impulse which 
at that time it sadly needed. Judge 
Agnew’s accession brought that court 
into harmony with the Union sentiment 
of the state and added immediately and 
in a marked degree to its strength and 
influence as a judicial body.” His 
record in that position was a grand one, 
and forms one of the brightest pages 
in the history of the glorious old Key- 
stone state during those dark days when 
armed rebellion was invading her south- 
ern borders, secret treason was plotting 
in dark places in her midst, and even 
men of strong minds and pure hearts 
were swaying between war and duty on 
one hand, and compromise and peace 
on the other. Judge Agnew never hesi- 
tated a moment. His large brain and 
true heart told him where his duty lay, 
and compelled him to walk fearlessly 
therein. In the space allotted to this 
sketch I can only touch briefly on the 
work he accomplished and the number- 
less decisions he added to the legal 
wealth of the land. Almost on the tak- 
ing of his seat on the supreme bench he 
was called on to make a practical appli- 
cation of the doctrines of which, as a 
citizen and judge of a lower court, he 
had been a zealous advocate. A ma- 
jority of the former bench, consisting 
of Chief-Justice Lowrie and Judges 
Thompson and Woodward had pro- 
nounced against the constitutionality of 
the draftlaw. Immediately after Judge 
Agnew’s accession to the bench the 
question again came up, and as the 


senior members of the court were di- 
vided it devolved on the new judge to 
decide the question, and his first opinion 
as supreme judge was in affirmation of 
the constitutionality of the draft law. 
It was a fundamental part of his belief 
that the government had a right to sup- 
press rebellion and enforce obedience 
to its laws. In a short time another 
great constitutional question came up, 
involving the status of the seceding 
states. It grew out of the capture of 
the merchant vessel John Welsh by the 
confederate privateer Jef Davis, and 
the question was whether the letters of 
marque of the latter and the nature of 
the service in which she was engaged 
divested her capture of its piratical 
character. Woodward, then chief-jus- 
tice, in an elaborate opinion sustained 
her capture as an act of war by a de 
facto government, and on that ground 
held it to be within an exception in the 
policy. I again quote from the article 
above referred to: 

The effect of this status of the rebel government 
was too important to be suffered to go out as the 
doctrine of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, and 
was combated, therefore, by Judge Agnew in a 
vigorous opposition. He held that secession and 
confederation were nullities—that the United States 
was the supreme government both de jure and de 
facto, not displaced—its functions temporarily sus- 
pended in certain districts, but its actual existence 
continued everywhere within its rightful jurisdiction, 
coupled with actual possession of important posts in 
every seceding state, and necessarily excluding all 
other sovereignties. Thata rebellion or attempted 
revolution by a portion of a people, taking the form 
of a government, but leaving the true government 
im essé, actively and successfully asserting its right- 
ful authority, with important possessions, does not 
constitut 2 a de facto government, for the reason tha 
it in no sense represents a nation in fact, nor exer- 
cises its sovereignty. He, therefore, denied Judge 
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Woodward's conclusions of an accomplished revo- 
lution—the position of an independent power de 
facto—and the abrogation of the constitution in the 
seceded states, leaving them under the laws of war 
and of nations alone. Pennsylvania was the third 
state in which the constitutionality of the act of con- 
gress, authorizing the issuing of treasury notes and 
making them lawful money and a legal tender for 
debts, was called in question. The court of appeals 
of New York and the supreme court of California 
sustained the act, and Judges Agnew, Strong and 
Reed, overruling Chief-Justice Woodward and 
Judge Thompson, brought, in turn, the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court into line. Judge Agnew dif- 
dered from his colleagues in holding that a specific 
contract for payment in coin was not payable in 
treasury notes, but that the latter were receivable 
only for debts payable in lawful money. Judge 
Agnew had, however, ruled the same question, sus- 
taining the legal tender clause, while in the common 
pleas of Butler county, as early as the summer of 
1863. 


Another great question that received 
from Judge Agnew its final settlement 
was that touching the right of a state to 
raise money by tax to pay bounties for 
enlistments. The question came up to 
the supreme court in the case of Speer 
vs. Blairsville, and was argued in oppo- 
sition to the power to tax, by ex- 
Chief Justices Black and Lowrie. It 
was settled conclusively in favor of the 
power in an opinion by Judge Agnew, 
both able and eloquent, and which 
placed it beyond future cavil. In the 
questions touching the right of deserters 
from military service to vote at state 
elections, the rights of a black man under 
the constitution of the state, and in all 
other points brought before him, he fol- 
lowed the law as he believed it to be, 
and subsequent knowledge and action 
have justified him in every case. Perhaps 
the most important of them all arose 
after he had become chief-justice. A 


majority of the convention called to pro- 
pose amendments to the constitution, to 
be voted upon by the people, conceived 
that its powers were not restricted by 
the call under which it was convened ; 
and claiming absolute sovereignty, un- 
dertook to displace the existing election 
laws in the city of Philadelphia by an 
ordinance, without any previous submis- 
sion of the new constitution to the peo- 
ple, as required by the laws under which 
the convention was called and authorized. 
The case came before the supreme court 
on a proceeding to enjoin the conven- 
tion appointees from interfering with the 
lawful election officers. After the hear- 
ing an eminent member of the court 
thought it better to dismiss the bill on 
the ground of want of jurisdiction. But 
the effect of this would have been to 
leave the ordinance in force, and to 
countenance the exercise of an un- 
limited power not conferred by the 
people, and which might in future cases 
be dangerous to their liberties. Finally, 
however, the court unanimously agreed 
to meet the question on its merits, and 
enjoin the appointees of the convention 
from interfering. The opinion was 
written during the night following the 
argument, and considering time and 
circumstances, was perhaps the most 
able delivered by Judge Agnew during 
his term. It was supplemented by an 
opinion in Wood’s Appeal by Judge 
Agnew, in which the claim of absolute 
sovereignty was discussed upon funda- 
mental principles, and the same con- 
clusion reached. 

The common sense and courage with 
which Judge Agnew has always brushed 
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aside and destroyed legal illusions when 
such have presented themselves, form 
one of his marked mental and judicial 
characteristics. His ruling was ahead 
of that of Judge Cox in the case of Gar- 
field’s murderer, modifying the rule 
which had excluded jurors who had 
formed opinions, in capital cases, and 
admitting them provided such opinions 
were not so fixed that they could not be 
removed by evidence. In a prominent 
murder case in 1874 he considered at 
length the plea of insanity as a defense 
in murder trials, and laid down some 
clear and new rules in relation thereto. 
In giving his opinion he said : 

The danger to society from acquittals on the 
ground of a doubtful insanity demands a strict rule. 
Mere doubtful evidence of insanity would fill the 
land with acquitted criminals. To doubt one’s 
sanity is not necessarily to be convinced of his in- 
sanity. A person charged with crime must be 
judged to be a reasonable being until a want of rea- 
son positively appears. Insanity as a defence must 
be so great as to have controlled the will and taken 
away the freedom of moral action. When the killing 
is admitted, and insanity is alleged as an excuse, 
the defendant must satisfy the jury that insanity 
actually existed at the time of the act ; a doubt as 
to the sanity will not justify the jury in acquitting. 

Judge Agnew’s impress on the legal 
history of his state was deep, and is of 
a permanent character. In tracing the 
above outline I have been compelled to 
omit much that is of value and would 
be of interest. During the whole period 
of his service on the bench, he worked 
constantly, and each Monday during 
the sessions of the supreme court 
brought a full budget of his decisions, 
while his vacations were given to the 
unraveling of difficult points. Says one 
authority in reference to the fifteen years 
he spent on the supreme bench: 


The reports of that period bear testimony to his 
prodigious industry. They show him also to be one 
of those broad-minded judges, who have regard to 
the meaning and spirit of a law rather than its letter. 
The whole body of his opinions as therein recorded 
illustrate at every step the keenness of his intellect, 
the soundness of his judgment, and the extent and 
precision of his legal learning. 

He filled the position of chief-justice 
from 1873 until 1879. It was his inten- 
tion to retire from the bench on the 
completion of fifteen years of service. 
The labor had been severe, and although 
the age of seventy had found him in the 
full vigor of his remarkable powers, he 
felt that he had a right to the peace and 
quiet of private life. But double-deal- 
ing on the part of some whom he had 
counted his friends, and the endeavor 
to use his name for the purpose of kill- 
ing off other candidates, decided him to 
go into the convention of 1878, even 
though he did not receive a half-score 
of votes. ‘In that body,’ says one, 
“with all the regular party machinery 
against him, he developed an unexpected 
strength, but the bosses had decided to 
put him aside, and from their decree 
there was no appeal.” In that year an 
endeavor was made by the National 


party of Pennsylvania to obtain the use _ 


of his name, which proffer he refused. 
It was, however, placed on the ticket 
without his knowledge or consent. He 
was not in sympathy with that party, 
but was as strong and devoted as ever 
in his Republicanism. During the can- 
vass he was offered the attorney-general- 
ship under the incoming Republican 
administration, provided he would with- 
draw from the National ticket. This 
offer he declined, and in doing so stated 
that, as he had been nominated without 
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his participation, and had not accepted, 
he had nothing to decline. On the ex- 
piration of his term of service he re- 
turned to his pleasant home at Beaver, 
full of years and honors, with a name 
respected everywhere, and a fame that 
will live in the judicial annals of the 
nation, and surrounded by all that wealth 
and culture can command or desire. 
He is still in the full enjoyment of phys- 
ical health and activity, and his mind 
retains its old time clearness. He has, 
let it be hoped, many years of useful- 
ness before him, that his counsel and 
wisdom may still bear fruit for the good 
of his people and the world. 

In the above much has been said of 
his judicial and legal career, as it was 
there that his chief life-work was done. 
But he has touched the world at other 
points, to which but a brief reference is 
possible. Although never a politician 
within the meaning the word carries to- 
day, he has always taken a deep and 
patriotic interest in political affairs, and 
his ability and influence have been given 
toward the advancement of ideas that 
he believed to be right and for the good 
of the country. In early life he was a 
National Republican, supporting the 
American system of Henry Clay, and 
especially the tariff. On the formation 
of the Whig party in 1832 and 1833 he 
became a member of it, and remained 
such until its extinction in 1854. He 
took the stump for Harrison in 1840 
and Clay in 1844. In 1848 he was an 


elector on the Taylor and Fillmore ticket, 
and canvassed western Pennsylvania in 
its support. On his elevation to the 
bench in 1851, he declined any active 


participation in politics, although ever 
free to voice and maintain his convic- 
tions, and ready to come forth and do 
good service when some crisis seemed to 
demand. He was an opponent to the 
Know-Nothing movement in 1854, and 
in 1856 he took part in that grand move- 
ment where, in Lafayette hall, in Pitts- 
burgh, the Republican party came into 
being and entered upon its mission. On 
General Grant’s return from his tour 
around the world Judge, Agnew delivered 
the address in which Pittsburgh gave 
him welcome. In 1880 he favored the 
nomination of Grant as best calculated 
to produce party harmony and national 
unity, and after the selection of General 
Garfield by the National Republican 
convention, gave his influence heartily 
in his favor, making several speeches in 
his support. He might have won large 
success in the pursuit of practical poli- 
tics and held many high offices had he 
not chosen to follow the profession for 
which he had been trained and for 
which he was so admirably equipped. 
His name has been often mentioned in 
connection with the highest official posi- 
tions in the gift of the people, and ina 
recent contest in Harrisburgh he re- 
ceived a number of votes for United 
States senator. The degree of doctor 
of laws has been twice conferred upon 
him—once by Washington college and 
afterwards by Dickinson. He is one of 
the leaders in all local movements at 
home, and his legal services have been 
in demand in many important cases 
since his retirement from the bench. 
He was employed by Allegheny county 
in the riot cases, wrote the address to 
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the legislature and argued the ques- 
tion of the county’s liability in the su- 
preme court. He afterwards argued 
the case of “Kelly vs. The City of Pitts- 
burgh” in the United States court. His 
brief is an elaborate statement of 
the purpose of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and a vindication of individual 
fundamental right and the jurisdiction 
of the court in a case of unlawful taxa- 
tion, infringing upon the right of prop- 
erty without due process of law. On 
the recent grand celebration with which 
Pittsburgh dedicated to commerce the 
great Davis Island dam improvement, 
Judge Agnew was chosen orator of the 
day, and his address was a masterly one, 
covering a history of the enterprise, ex- 
plaining its effect on the commerce of 
Pittsburgh and the marine interests of 
the Ohio river, and taking this genera- 
tion back into the life and experience of 
its predecessors. I cannot refrain from 
the quotation of a passage or so that 
‘touches the connection of the venera- 
ble orator and jurist with the days of 
pioneer Pittsburgh. Towards the close 
of his oration he says: 

I stand before you in the vigor of age, and yet 
my eyes saw Pittsburgh when (excepting a few 
spurs) it was bounded by Smithfield street and the 
two rivers, when a long interval lay between the few 
straggling houses on Penn street, below the railway 
buildings, and the small village of Bayardstown, 
afterwards the fifth ward, and they saw Allegheny 
when there were not fifteen houses on Federal street 
from the river to the high hills which bound the 
plain. The finest crop of rye I ever saw grew ona 
field of William Robinson’s, scarcely one hundred 
yards below the bridge. 1 saw Allegheny when all 
the land below the park was farm land. Then 
this region was the paradise of the hunter. I have 


seen deer crossing the old Harmony road, wild tur- 
keys in the first valley above Federal street, pheas- 


ants and squirrels in great numbers on Herr’s or 
Troy Hill. In 1824 I hunted this hill fora cock 
pheasant for the pencil of Audubon, the great nat- 
uralist, whose portrait, presented to my father, was 
lost in the fire of 1845. I saw John Sheriff walk up 
Wood street with a bunch of fifty or sixty squirrels, 
killed over Coal Hill (Mt. Washington), hung from 
the rifle on his shoulder. Wild pigeons flew in myr- 
iads over Boyd's Hill and Coal Hill. 

Then turning to the present and fu- 
ture he said in conclusion: 

Now turn your eyes over the present field of view. 
The landscape smiles with peaceful homes, plenty 
covers the fields, and comfort and wealth crowna 
happy people. Not only have Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny and their vicinity become peopled by hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens engaged in every 
branch of industry, but new states and territories 
have been added, inhabited by millions, and reach- 
ing to the far off Pacific. Looking over the im. 
mensity of trade swelling the Ohio, and spreading 
from this spot over that vast expanse, who can fore- 
tell the value of this improvement, and the impetus 
it will give to the trade that will float upon the bosom 
of this harbor? I look forward in imagination half 
a century, and I see a mighty nation of two hundred 
millions of freemen, self-governed, self-der endent, 
rich in all the arts of peace, and wonderful i\ inven- 
tion, energetic in action, formidable in power, and 
great in every science, reaching the topmost round 
of civilization. Wonderful country! Heroic peo- 
ple When I view this grandeur, this unrivaled 
greatness, my heart bounds with rapture, and my 
fancy swells with the fecundity of the view. Who 
can estimate its vastness? Who can comprehend 
its destiny? The civilization of the Old World 
pales before its luster, and our country, basking in 
the favor of heaven, strong and united, glows in the 
firmament of nations as the sun in his noontide 
eplendor. Then will this improvement, followed by 
innumerable works swelling in its train, tell the peo- 
ple of that day of the men of this who conceived 
and executed it in the hope of a future which they 
saw with the eye of faith, and its then reality will 


cover their memory with honor and praise. 

Judge Agnew has been greatly blessed 
in his personal and domestic relations. 
In the early days of his practice he 
wooed and won Miss Elizabeth Moore, 
the daughter of General Robert Moore, 
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a leading lawyer and member of con- 
gress. They, were married in 1843, 
and have traveled through forty-two 
years in mutual love and confidence, 
and are still walking side by side in 
these older days of quietness and peace. 
Six children have been born to them, two 
of whom have died. One was the wife 
of Colonel John M. Sullivan of Allegheny 
City, and was called hence in 1874. 
Those yet living are Hon. F. H. Agnew 
of Beaver, a lawyer and state senator; 
Robert M. Agnew, in the practice of 
law in Lancaster, Pennsylvania; the 
wife of Hon. Henry Hice of Beaver, 
president-judge of the court over which 
Judge Agnew formerly presided; and 
the wife of Rev. Walter Brown of Cadiz, 
Ohio. 

Some idea of the mental and moral 
characteristics with which nature has 
endowed Judge Agnew can be gleaned 
from the foregoing, as the real material 
and natural trend of a man are best 
shown forth in his works. He was given 
many gifts, and in his use of them has 
justified the kindness of the Giver. He 
early showed the character of the 
thought and purpose within him. He 
graduated from the university with high 
honors. His patience and indefatigable 
energy were displayed in the early days 
of his practice, and started him on the 


road to success. Having made integ- 
rity the rule of his conduct, his growth 
was certain. Apart from his profession 
he is a thorough business man, and thus 
his clients have always had in him an 
excellent adviser in their worldly affairs. 
His opinions while on the bench were 
remarkable for their soundness and 
good logic. He was never the man of 
any corporation, or man, or body of 
men. He would do that which was 
right, regardless of favor or of fear. 
His opinions were read, studied and 
trusted in, and he wrote more than any 
other member of the court. I can con- 
clude this brief and imperfect sketch in 
no better language than that used by an 
eminent gentleman of Pittsburgh, who 
has known Judge Agnew for many years, 
and who is one of the few who knew 
him in the early days of his career: 


Judge Agnew retired from the supreme bench 
when the constitutional limit terminated, universally 
recognized as one of the best and soundest lawyers 
that ever wore the ermine of the Keystone state. , 
He is a man of pleasant, social habits, and a lover 
of hishome. He isan angler and sportsman. He 
loves the forest and stream. His memory is excel- 
lent, and his humor the delight of the companions 
with whom he may be associated. All listen to his 
anecdotes with infinite relish. With a springy and 
elastic step, the burden of the years seems to be cast 
aside ; and there is a cheerful ring in his voice as he 
lectures from the rostrum that makes his hearers for- 
get that he is nearly an octogenarian. 


SEELYE A. WILLSON. 
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THE PIONEER MERCHANTS OF CLEVELAND. 


The instinct to buy and sell was found 
among the few possessions of the Indi- 
ans when our white forefathers pushed 
their way into the wilderness, and it 
was a faculty the latter did not long 
allow to lie dormant when the former 
had anything to give in exchange for the 
things they desired. Trading houses, 
as they were called, soon sprang into 
being wherever the whites and the reds 
met on a friendly footing. The inter- 
section of the Cuyahoga river with Lake 
Erie was a point of such natural ad- 
vantage that it was early made the base 
of many of these operations. As early 
as 1775 a trading house was established 
on that river near the mouth of Tinker’s 
creek, although not much of a record 
has been left as to its size or the extent 
of its operations. Only stray glimpses 
can be caught here and there of the men 
who first introduced commercial trans- 
actions into this region, and opened the 
way for the great enterprises that have 
followed. ‘After the British took pos- 
session in 1760,’’ says Colonel Whittle- 
sey’s ‘ History of Cleveland,’ “French 
and English traders continued together 
to traffic with the Indians on the waters 
of Lake Erie. No doubt a post was 


kept up at some point or points on 
the river during a large part of the 
eighteenth century, but such establish- 
ments are so slight and temporary that 


they are seldom mentioned in history. 
In 1786 a lively trade in furs is known 
to have been carried on here.”” These 
transactions with the Indians were cases 
of simple barter, and the commodities 
exchanged were few in number. The 
braves brought such game as the white 
man needed for his immediate use, and 
the furs they had secured in a season’s 
hunting. These were changed for pow- 
der and lead, blankets, beads, salt, 
whisky, and anything else they might 
need or desire. As the little hamlet 
grew at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, and 
white families settled in it or located 
about it, the trader assumed more and 
more the character of the merchant, 
and added to the variety of his goods 
as the demand widened. The first dry 
goods brought to Cleveland were by 
Edward Paine in 1797. Trade opera- 
tions so increased by 1810 that Major 
Lorenzo Carter built a log warehouse 
on the bank of the lake between 
Meadow and’ Spring streets, and this 
was soon followed by another, owned 
and erected by Elias and Harvey Mur- 
ray. Business took a sudden upward 
turn in 1813, when Cleveland became a 
depot of supplies and rendezvous for 
troops engaged in the war. The growth 
of trade was fairly rapid after the war, 
so much so that by 1816 a bank was 
deemed necessary, and the Commercial 
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Bank of Lake Erie was started on its 
uncertain career. 

A glance at commercial Cleveland 
fifty-three years ago cannot but be in- 
teresting. Its business portion then 
was limited to Superior street, between 
‘the public square and Water street. A 
small market-house stood on Bank 
street at its intersection with Superior. 
P. M. Weddell had a fine and well 
stocked store, and residence connected 
therewith, on the present site of the 
Weddell house. Irad Kelly had a store 
and residence on the other side of Supe- 
rior, and nearly opposite T. P. May 
occupied a two-story frame building as 
a store and residence, on the south side 
of Superior street, immediately opposite 
the market. The Commercial Bank of 
Lake Erie (in its revived form) was 
located on the northeast corner of Su- 
perior and Bank streets, where the Mer- 
cantile Bank building now stands. 
“Leonard Case, sr., was president,” 
says one pioneer in writing of that pe- 
riod, “ and T. P. Handy cashier. The 
crisp and beautiful notes of the bank, 
signed in the bold, round hand of the 
president and the clerical hand of the 
cashier, who had just arrived in town, 
were welcome visitors, as they formed 
pretty much the only currency then in 
circulation.”” James Kellogg was keep- 
ing a store in a brick building on Supe- 
rior street, opposite the postoffice 
building. Levi Johnson resided in the 
latter, and Daniel Worley was post- 
master. The dwelling and store of N. 
E. Crittenden, the jeweler, stood next 
to the Franklin house on Superior ; the 
tailor shop of Moses White was oppo- 


site ; the dry goods and grocery house 
of Richard Hilliard stood at the head 
of Superior street, while the naval store 
of Richard Winslow was just below. 
McCurdy & Conklin managed a hard- 
ware store nearly opposite. Hussey & 
Lemon kept a ship chandler and pro- 
vision and grocery store on the river. 
Cleveland at this time possessed about 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, and was 
bounded on the east by Erie street, on 
the south by Huron, on the west by the 
Cuyahoga river, and on the north by Lake 
Erie. The Franklin, the Mansion and 
the Cleveland house were the principal 
hotels. A court house, “a fine, showy 
two-story brick edifice, stood on the 
southwest quarter of the square, and the 
old red jail, kept by Waterman, on the 
northwest quarter, nearly opposite.” A 
newspaper writer of several years later, 
in 1840, when speaking of the develop- 
ment here says: 

Business is slowly but gradually improving in this 
section. We begin to fee’ somewhat the influence 
of the cross-cut cana from Beaver to Akron, by the 
arrival of many kinds of goods in the hardware line, 
that we used to be supplied with from New York 
and Boston, but which can now be procured from 


Pittsburgh at a saving of more than half in time, 
and twenty-five per cent. in cost. 


To trace the commercial growth of 
the city along its most natural lines is 
to follow the career of the early mer- 
chants, and in so doing the grim old 
natural truth of the “surviva’ of the fit- 
test’”’ is forced again and again upon the 


attention. It took not only capital and 
a commercial aptitude to make head- 
way against the drawbacks and difficul - 
ties of the early days, but courage. 
strength of mind and body, and a quiet 
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patience that could wait long for its re- 
ward. There were many men in whom 
such qualities were to be found. There 


V was John Blair, who drifted into Cleve- 


land in 1819 from his farm home in 
Maryland, in the hope of founding a 
fortune in the west. He had three dol- 
lars in his pocket, but by a small, yet 
lucky, speculation in pork he soon in- 
creased his capital, and betore long 
opened a produce and commission stor: 
on the river, which in those days was 
the main gateway leading to the outer 
world. He bought and sold, and when 
the canal was opened was able to build 
and own boats, and so worked his way 
on to the realization of that fortune he 
had come forth to seek. Philo Scovill, 
who afterwards made a fortune in other 
lines, came to Cleveland as a merchant, 
bringing with him a stock of drugs and 
groceries. This line of trade did not 
suit him, and he soon worked out of it. 
Melancthon Barnett, the late venerable 
tather of General James Barnett, came 
to Cleveland in 1825, as a clerk for Mr. 
May, and soon found himself a partner 
in the firm of May & Barnett. In 1843 
they wound up their affairs as merchants, 
and took a hand in the wonderful land 
speculations ot those days. The leather 
and dry goods store of Joel Scranton, 
on the corner of Superior and Water 
streets, was for a long time one of the 
old landmarks. Orlando Cutter was 


tor years one of the hard-working mer- 
chants of Cleveland. Peter M. Wed- 
dell, who had already shown great apti- 
tude for business, came to Cleveland in 
1820, and established himself here, tak- 
inga stand at once among the leading 


business men of the place. In 1825 he 
formed a partnership with Edmund 
Clade, from Buffalo, and retired from 
an active participation in trade. Three 
years later this connection was dis- 
solved, and in 1831 he formed a new 
one with G. C. Woods and Dudley 
Baldwin, under the firm name of P. M. 
Weddell & Co. Four years later Mr. 
Woods lett the city, and Messrs. Wed- 
dell and Baldwin continued together 
until 1845. Mr. Baldwin had been a 
clerk for Mr. Weddell before the part- 
nership was formed, and after its disso- 
lution he gave some time to the closing 
up of the firm’s affairs, and then went 
into other lines of activity. Mr. Nor- 
man C. Baldwin’s first mercantile ven- 
ture in Cleveland was as a member of 
the firm of Merwin & Baldwin, hi. part- 
ne: being Noble i. Merwin, and their 
line, produce. It was succeeded in 1830 
by Giddings, Baldwin & Co., which be- 
came one of the most important for- 
warding and commission houses on the 
lake. Mr. Richard Winslow was a 
strong addition to the mercantile 
strength of Cleveland when he decided 
on making this point his home in 1830. 
He not only brought energy but capital 
as well, and immediately opened a large 
grocery store on Superior street, oppo- 
sit. Union lane. He soon invested in 
the lake vessel business, and the 
boats he set afloat were seen on 
al} the great lakes. S. H. Sheldon, 
in after years better known as a 
lumber man, opened his business life in 
this neighborhood by keeping a drug 
store on Detroit street, in what was then 
Ohio city. He sold out in 1842, but 
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was afterward for a short time in the 
grocery line. Alexander Sackett re- 
ceived a fine mercantile training in New 
York city, and in 1835 opened a whole- 
sale and retail drygoods store in Mr. 
Weddell’s block on Superior street. He 
remained in that line until 1854 when 
he went into commercial business on the 
river. Charles Bradburn commenced 
his long and honorable career in 
Cleveland in 1836, when he opened a 
wholesale and retail grocery store on 
Superior street next to the old city build- 
ings. The next year he enlarged his 
establishment, and in 1840 moved to his 
new warehouse at the foot of St. Clair 
street, abandoning the retail branch of 
trade. In 1854 he again moved to num- 
bers 58 and 60 River street,where he re- 
mained for a number of years. He was 
one of the most useful citizens Cleve- 
land ever possessed, and a foremost 
spirit in all educational measures. About 
1835 Samuel Raymond and Henry W. 
and Marvin Clark opened a drygoods 
store on the corner of Superior street 
and the public square, where the-Rouse 
block now stands. They occupied a 
little wooden building, and the location 
was about as far east as business then 
dare venture. Richard T. Lyon arrived 
here in 1823, and in 1838 became a clerk 
in the forwarding house of Griffith, 
Standart & Co., continuing there until 
1841 when he formed a partnership with 
J. L. Hewitt, and carried on a forward- 
ing and commission business on River 
street, under the firm name of Hewitt & 
Lyon. Thomas A. Walton was one of 
the well-known commission merchants, 
opening a business on the river. George 


Worthington’s hardware siore was opened 
in Cleveland in 1834, on the corner of 
Superior street and Union lane, and 
three years later it was removed to the 
corner of Water and Superior, on the 
site of the National bank building of to- 
day, and there it remairied for nearly 
thirty years. N. E. Crittenden came 
here in 1826 and opened the first jewelry 
store Cleveland possessed. E. P. Mor- 
gan’s first venture was made here in 1841. 
Robert Hanna’s wholesale grocery and 
forwarding establishment was opened 
herein 1852. In 1845 S. L. Lester be- 
came a member of the old and well 
known firm of Hubby, Hughes & Co., 
and when that partnership was dissolved 
in 1858 it was succeeded by the firm of 
Hughes & Lester, which continued un- 
til 1862. The connection of Hiram 
Garretson with the business circles 
Cleveland commenced in 1852 ; Mr. A. 
G. Colwell in the same year; William 
Edwards in the same year; E. I. Bald- 
win in 1853, and Grove N. Abbey in 
1858. 


NATHAN PERRY. 


Among the pioneer merchants who 
made a success of their calling, the fig- 
ure of Nathan Perry stands out with 
great distinctness. His father, Judge 
Nathan Perry, was born in Connecticut 
in 1760, but removed to western New 
York, where he built several mills and 
cultivated a large farm. He came to 
Ohio as early as 1796, and brought his 
family to Cleveland in 1806. He bought 
one thousand acres of land in what is 
now known as Lake county, at fifty 
cents per acre. He also became the 
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owner of five acres in the city of Cleve- 
land, between Superior and St. Clair and 
Water and Bank streets, and also the 
tract of land near the intersection of 
Broadway and Perry street, afterwards 
known as the Horace Perry farm. A 
further investment was made by him at 
Black River. On the organization of 
Cuyahoga county, in 1809, he was ap- 
pointed one of the court judges, and in 
1813 his labors ended and he was laid 
to rest in the Erie Street cemetery. He 
not only left an honored name, but sons 
who filled honorable and useful places 
in the world. Among them was Nathan 
Perry, jr., the subject of this sketch, 
who was born in Connecticut in 1786: 
He early showed himself the possessor 
of remarkable business qualifications 
and unusual force of character. .Those 
acquainted with the history of the Perry 
family in America need not be told that 
courage, determination and energy have 
always been among their characteristics, 
and in addition to his inheritance from 
that line of ancestry, Nathan Perry 
was doubly endowed by like <ualities 
trom the maternal side. His mother, 
the wife of Judge Nathan Perry, was 
a remarkable woman. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. Benagh Roots, who 
was of Connecticut birth, but lived for 
Many years in Vermont, preaching in 
Rutland, Bennington, Middlebury and 
at other points. He was a man of force 
and character, exerted-a wide influence, 
and occupied the honorable and respon- 
sible post of chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary army. His daughter was 


the possessor of marked mental char- 
acteristics, being above the majority 


of her sex in strength of mind, energy 
of purpose and decision of character. 
The best possible illustration of her 
qualities in these directions is given in 
her efforts to aid her children to an edu- 
cation. When she came into this coun- 
try with her husband in the early days 
of this century, there were none of the 
advantages such as she had been given 
in her New England home. The wil- 
derness was all about the crude hamlet 
in which her husband had located, and 
only paths here and there led eastward 
toward a far-off civilization. For her- 
self she cared nothing, but she was de- 
termined. that her children should not be 
deprived of any advantage it was in her 
power to obtain. ' In carrying out this 
determination she did what few women 
of this generation could do, and what 
not many of even.that spartan age would, 
have undertaken. Waiting until the 
summer work was out of the way, so that 
the horses would not be taken from their 
needed tasks, she made a journey to 
New England, herself on one horse and 
her child on another. Boldly she faced 
the great solitudes and the manifold 
dangers of the forest, riding east to Buf- 
falo and from thence on to New Eng- 
land. There the child was left at 
school, in the care of relatives, and the 
brave woman set her face westward and 
rode back to Cleveland alone. Two 
such journeys she made, taking a son on 
one occasion and a daughter on another. 
The former never. came back, dying 


while in.school.. The latter, whose por- 


trait by Rembrant ‘Peale marks her as 
having been a most beautiful woman, 
returned on the expiration of her school 
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life, and became the wife of Peter M. 
Weddell, but died in the early years of 
womanhood. 

On the removal of Judge Perry to the 
west it was decided that the son, Nathan, 
should be well trained for the duties 
that lay before him, and, as the western 
merchant in those days had large deal- 
ings with the Indians, the boy, at an 
early age, was placed for a short time 
in the camp of the great chief, Red 
Jacket, where he learned the Indian 
language and gained much knowledge 
of the ways and customs of the people 
with whom he was to have so much deal- 
ings and among whom he was to hold 
so strong an influence. In 1804 he 
commenced life on his own responsi- 
bility, establishing a trading station at 
Black River, thirty miles west of Cleve- 
land. All of the territory west of 
Cleveland was then a wilderness held 
by its original red owners, and it was 
with them that young Perry had chief 
deal. He purchased from them furs 
and other results of the chase, selling 
them in exchange such goods as they 
needed, or as an approaching civiliza- 
tion had taught them to want. Mr. 
Perry was active and full of a native 
industry, and met the labors and dan- 
gers of his position with patience and 
courage, and building up a business of 
considerable extent. In 1808 he de- 
cided to make Cleveland his headquar- 
ters, and in a short time was among her 
leading merchants. He erected a com- 
bined store and dwelling, after the man- 
ner of the day, on the corner of Superior 
and Water streets, where the national 
bank building is now located. Ina few 


years a brick store and dwelling replaced 
the old structure, and was long one of 
the landmarks of old Cleveland. Mr. 
Perry was from the start one of the 
moving spirits of the place. In a re- 
cent account of his life the following 
just description of his position and 
influence is given: 

Mr. Perry was really the pioneer merchant of this 
part of Ohio; that is, he was the first who carried on 
the mercantile business on a large scale, his prede- 
cessors having merely supplied a few local wants. 
Endowed with a vigorous constitution, exhaustless 
energy and restless enterprise, he was well qualified 
to encounter and subdue the hardships, exposures 
and perils incident to frontier life. The men ot to- 
day can hardly realize the fatigue, self-denial and 
anxiety of the merchant of sixty years ago, when 
goods had to be transported trom Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh on ‘‘ Pennsylvania wagons, ’and thence 
by pack-horse or ox-team to Cleveland, and bartered 
to Indians and rugged settlers for all sorts of com- 
modities, under the constant personal care and m- 
spection of the trader. A (istinguishing trait in 
Mr. Perry's character, developed wm his youth and 
predominant through his life, was the celerity vith 
which he formed an opinion, and the extraordinary 
tenacity with which he adhered to it when formed. 
But he was a man of warm affections, generous and 
steadfast in his friendships, of the strictest integrity 
and honor, and ever active and influential as a 
citizen, 

Mr. Perry gave his life to business, 
and had neither time nor inclination for 
the duties of public life. In the early 
days of Cleveland’s village charter he 
was made one of the first trustees, being 
elected in June, 1815, but he returned 
to private life as soon as possible. and 
would accept no office thereafter. In 
1816 he was married to a daughter of 
Captain Abram Skinner of Painesville, 
and to that union were born one son 
and one daughter, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
who was engaged in various business 
enterprises of Cleveland, and who was 
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suddenly called out of a life of useful- 
ness by a railroad accident, in 1864, 
and Mrs. Payne, the estimable wife of 
Senator Henry B. Payne of this city. 
Mr. Perry’s later years were passed in 
the ease and comfort which his industry 
of early life made possible, and in the 
enjoyment of the wealth which the rapid 
growth of Cleveland developed from his 
large landed possessions. His death 
occurred, on June 24, 1865, in this city, 
after an illness of only five weeks’ dura- 


tion. Paralysis set in, attacking the 


lower limbs and gradually working its 
way to his heart. In his death the 
community felt that an honored and 
useful man had passed away, and that a 


real pioneer had departed from the 
scene of many struggles and a triumph 


over them all. 


RICHARD HILLIARD. 


One cannot long investigate the mer- 
cantile history of Cleveland without 
learning something of Richard Hilliard, 
and becoming impressed with the fact 
that he was a moving spirit in his day, 
and gave to the young and embarrassed 
city a service in various ways, the value 
of which can never be measured. Men 
who knew him well and met him as 
business rivals or associates speak of 
him in such terms that one sees at a 
glance they are uttering no mere com- 
pliment to the memory of one who has 
nassed away, but speaking truths from 
the heart and out of their own knowl- 
edge. He came to Cleveland in 1826, 
and cast his fortunes in with hers, and 
from that time until his death in the 
latter days of 1856 he was a busy and 


useful man. He was born in Chatham, 
New York, on July 4, 1800, and on the 
death of his father when he was but 
fourteen years of age, went to Skanet- 
elles, New York, where he entered a 
store. A portion of his time before he 
reached his eighteenth year was given 
to school teaching, as he had been well 
educated and had a natural gift in that 
direction. On reaching the age above 
mentioned he went to Black Rock, 
in western New York, and took the po- 
sition of clerk in ‘the general store of 
John Daly. In this place he showed 
such industry, honesty and native mer- 
cantile ability that he was admitted to 
partnership without being required 
to furnish any capital. In 1824, ful- 
filling a desire for a more extended 
field of operations, the firm removed to 
Cleveland, locating on the corner of 
Superior and Water streets, where the 
old Atwater building used to stand. In 
1827 Mr. Hilliard purchased the inter- 
est of Mr. Daly and carried on the 
business alone. By unwearied labor, 
close attention to affairs and a natural 
genius for his task, Mr. Hilliard soon 
built up an immense dry goods and 
grocery trade, and he was not long a 
resident of Cleveland before every one 
looked upon him as one of the live and 
moving commercial forces of the place. 
He soon saw the necessity of a better 
connection with New York where most 
of his purchases were made, and to 
strengthen himself in that direction 
formed a partnership with William 
Hayes, of that city, and for some years 
the firm of Hilliard & Hayes carried 
on an extensive and profitable business. 
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Feeling the need of better accommoda- 
tions, Mr. Hilliard built the brick block 
standing on Water street at the corner 
of Frankfort, and now known as the 
coal and iron exchange. He moved 
into it and extended his operations still 
farther. The close care and attention 
that he gave tohis great mercantile 
house did not measure all his business 
operations. In company with Court- 
land Palmer of New York, and Mr. 
Edwin Clark of Cleveland, he pur- 
chased a large tract of land on the flats, 
and aided in opening up that part of 
the city to manufacturing uses. He 
gave a great service to the public in 
connection with the opening and exten- 
sion of the present system of water 
works. The first water works commis- 
sion consisted of Henry B. Payne, 
Richard Hilliard and Basil L. Spangler, 
and they worked with a rare wisdom, 
energy and far-sighted vision that have 
had full justification in the success of 
the scheme they inaugurated. Mr. 
Hilliard’s financial skill and acquaint- 
ance in the east were put to good use 
in disposing of the first water works 
bonds at a figure far beyond expecta- 
tion. He was elected in 1836 to the 
position of alderman in the first coun- 
cil under the incorporation of Cleve- 
land as a city, among his associates 
being such men as Sherlock J. Andrews 
and Nicholas Dockstader. He was 
chosen to a similar position in 1839, in 
a council of which Harvey Rice, John 
A. Foot, Thomas Bolton and John A. 
Vincent were members. Previous to 


this, in 1830 and 1831, he had served as 
president of the incorporated village of 


Cleveland. It is neediéss to say to such 
as knew him that in all these positions 
he showed the energy, calm good sense 
and ability which he so well displayed 
in the other walks of life. 

Mention has been made in divers 
ways and various places of the 
work done by Richard Hilliard and 
Henry B. Payne, in saving the pio- 
neer railroad of Cleveland from ut- 
ter collapse and abandonment at a 
critical period of its history, but the 
full story has never heretofore been 
told. In 1845 the lapsed charter of the 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Rail- 
road company was revived, and a new 
company organized, with John W. Allen 
as president, and Messrs. Hilliard and 
Payne among its directors. A strong 
effort was made to raise enough money 
to make the enterprise possible, but, 
after a thorough canvass of the city, it 
was found that not more than twenty- 
five thousand dollars could be obtained. 
Things looked desperate, and some of 
the best friends of the scheme began to 
grow hopeless and to lose courage. At 
this trying moment Mr. Hilliard made 
up his mind to see what could be done. 
One day he went to Mr. Henry B. Payne 
and proposed that the two devote three 
months of their time to a final desperate 
attempt. Mr. Payne agreed, and the 
first thing decided on was to lay such 
siege to the senior Leonard Case as 
would compel him to surrender. Mr. 
Case had refused to do a thing for the 
road, and his refusal had influenced 
other large holders of real estate. The 
newspapers of the city had criticised 
Mr. Case’s course rather freely, and he 
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had grown all the more decided in his 
opposition. It was decided that on the 
first bright, pleasant day, when the old 
gentleman should be feeling well, they 
would make their call. They did so, 
and taking with them all the plans and 
estimates of the proposed road, asked 
him to look them over and then give 
his candid opinion whether the scheme 
should be pushed forward or not. He 
agreed to do so, and before leaving they 
intimated that in case of a favorable 
decision they should expect a subscrip- 
tion from him. A few days later Mr. 
Payne was sent for to go across to Mr. 
Hilliard’s store, and on doing so dis- 
covered Mr. Case sitting on the counter 
with a rather troubled look. He an- 
nounced his decision, which was that 
he did not want to take the responsibil- 
ity of advising that the road should be 
abandoned, and he would, therefore, 
head a subscription list with five thou- 
sand dollars; but before doing so he 
compelled Messrs. Hilliard and Payne 
to pledge themselves to oppose any ex- 
tension of the city limits that would take 
in his farm to the east of Cleveland. 
They readily agreed, as they had no idea 
that such growth could occur in their 
time. That farm is now all in the city 
limits and covered over with buildings. 

“With Mr. Case on the list, the two 
gentlemen went earnestly to work, and 
before long eighty thousand dollars were 
pledged. The next thing Mr. Hilliard 
proposed was to get Mr. Case intc the 
board of directors, which was looked 
upon as an almost hopeless task. They 
called upon him and he refused point 
blank. They at last told him why they 


were so anxious. With him in the di- 
rectory they thought they could persuade 
Alfred Kelley of Columbus to accept 
the position of president, and then the 
road would go through. “But what 
will you do with Mr. Allen?” asked Mr. 
Case. They responded that, on receiv- 
ing Mr. Case’s consent to act, they 
would go to Mr. Allen, tell him the 
whole thing, and leave it to him to de- 
cide whether they should see Mr. Kelley 
or not.. Mr. Case said the plan was 
honorable and straightforward, and be- 
fore they left agreed to go into the 
board, provided that was needed to ob- 
tain Mr. Kelley’s codperation. Mr. Hil- 
liard went straight to Columbus and 
laid the matter before Mr. Kelley, and 
his first reply was a square refusal. 
With infinite tact and good judgment 
the ambassador pleaded his cause, but 
could not change the decision. Just as 
he was leaving, he planted one seed of 
thought that bore good fruit. He told 
Mr. Kelley that his refusal to take hold 
of the road would be its death blow, 
and then asked him if it would not be a 
cause of life-long regret to him that he 
had failed to crown his useful career by 
this act of service to the people and 
the state. Mr. Kelley saw the matter 
in a new light, and when he called on 
Mr. Hilliard at his hotel on the follow- 
ing morning he confessed that the 
thought had troubled him ail night long, 
and that he was willing to take hold and 
do what he could. The result is known. 
The labor he gave to the road, and the 
manner in which he worked for its in- 
terests have been long ere this a part 
of our railroad history. 
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Mr. Hilliard was one of the origina- 
tors of the board of trade, and one of 
its first members. He was a vestryman 
of Trinity Episcopal church, and in all 
things gave what time and influence he 
could for the public good. He was 
married to Miss Catharine Hayes of 
New York, and seven children came to 
bless their union. She was taken away 
three years before his death, which 
occurred on December 21, 1856. He 
had been east on business and returned 
home quite feeble. Typhoid fever set 
in, and soon assumed a dangerous form. 
All the care and watchfulness of those 
about him availed not, and he soon sank 
quietly to rest. There was universal 
mourning throughout the city when the 
sad news was announced,.and the uni- 
versal thought was that a good and 


useful man had been taken while yet in 


the fulness of his manhood and strength. 
The business places of the city were 
closed on the hour of his funeral, and 
he was followed to his rest by a large 
number of the leading business and 
professional men of the city. . Of his 
character as a merchant and his high- 
minded bearing as a man, too much 
cannot well be said. His ability and 
integrity were shown in the every-day 
transactions of life. He hada shrink- 
ing dread of any act that would hold 
even the appearance of dishonesty; he 
never permitted his paper to be dishon- 
ored or stand even in doubt; he was 
wisely liberal, making sure that the 
object asking assistance was worthy, 
and then doing his full duty cheerfully 
and willingly. He was an ideal mer- 
chant, and from the first stood in the 


front ranks of those doing business in 
the west. He left a name of which his 
children may well be proud, and which 
deserves the high place it holds in the 
history of commercial Cleveland. 


NILLIAM BINGHAM. 


A firm that for forty-four years has 
had no change of name or manage- 
ment,-and for thirty years none of loca- 
tion, and that has grown from a small 
beginning to an immense business and 
a wide-reaching usefulness, must con- 
fess the headship of some one capable 
of large commercial things, and fortified 
in the good-will and confidence of the 
community wherein he works. Such 
has been the record of the wholsesale 
hardware house of William Bingham & 
Co., and the connection of Mr. William 
Bingham, through that house, with the 
business development of Cleveland, has 
been such as to make him worthy of a 
place in the list of her pioneer mer- 
chants. Only a few days must elapse 
before he completes a full half century 
of public and private usefulness in this 
city, and in tracing the outline of his 
life, there will be seen glimpses of some 
commercial aspects that may seem 
strange, and cannot but be interesting, 
to this generation. 

Mr. Bingham is of New England and 
Puritan descent. The family traces its 
line directly back to Thomas Bingham, 
who, as early as 1660, was one of’ the 
colony that founded Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, and one of the parties who at 
a later day purchased a tract of land 
from the Indians and founded upon it 
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the town of Norwich. The birth place 
of the subject of this sketch was in An- 
dover of the same state, where he first 
saw the light of day on March g, 1816. 
His early years were spent in the rou- 
tine life of the farm and in the common 
schools, and at the age of twenty he 
decided to cast his fortunes in with the 
new west, of which the people of Con- 
necticut had for years been hearing so 
much. The fact that he had relatives 
in Cleveland, among them being his 
cousin the late Flavel W. Bingham, de- 
cided him to make this city his object- 
‘ve point. He started west in 1836, 
taking the old pioneer railroad from 
Albany to Schenectady, thence to 
Rochester by canal packet, and thence 
onward by stage and canal to Buffalo. 
At the latter named point he took the 
steamer Robert Fulton to Cleveland. 
Soon after reaching here he obtained a 
position as clerk in the hardware store 
of George Worthington, which was then 
located at the junction of Superior street 
and Union lane, where the Bethel build- 
ing now stands. In a couple of years 
he secured an interest in the concern, 
and in two years more sold out. In 
1841 he bought out the old hardware 
store of Clark & Murphy, which was 
then located on Superior street, opposite 
the American house, and the house of 
William Bingham & Co. came into being. 
Business was continued there with a 
steady and gratifying growth, until in 
1855 when the firm built and took pos- 
session of its present building at Nos. 
146, 148 and 150 Water street. Thirty 
years have passed, and it is still anchored 
in its old position. From transactions 


that covered only twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year, it has grown to those of a 
million and a half in the same time; 
and from a business that demanded the 
services of Mr. Bingham and one man 
beside, it has so expanded that seventy- 
eight are carried on the pay roll, and its 
goods are sold in every western state 
east of the Mississippi river. Great 
changes have taken place in the man- 
ner and methods of business during the 
fifty years Mr. Bingham has been in the 
hardware line, and none more gratifying 
to American patriotism and pride than 
this—that while in those early days 
English, German and French imported 
goods in the way of hardware consti- 
tuted from fifty to seventy-five per cent. 
of those sold here, now not over five 
per cent. is of foreign make. In those 
days merchants made their trip east in 
the summer, and purchased the stock 
for the ensuing winter and spring. No 
iron and no iron goods were manufac- 
tured here, and the wholesale merchant 


found his customers in the northern’ 


Ohio towns. There was, in the first 
twenty years of the firm’s life, an occa- 
sional promise that Cleveland might 
expand into a great city, and more 
often the outlook was far from cheering, 
but day by day commerce and manu- 
facturing grew, and the seeds of promise 
began to grow in their due season, until 
the strength of to-day is the result. 

The main work of Mr. Bingham’s life 
has been in the great house he has 
founded, and to it he has given the first 
and best fruits of his energy and abil- 
ity. With the same modest front that 
he has always carried in private life, he 
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has met the frequent demands of the 
public that he should fill official station, 
and it is a fact that all such service he 
has given has been only after he saw 
there was no escape. He has never 
been an aspirant for an office, has 
never accepted one without feeling that 


he would rather have seen it conferred. . 
on some one else, and has never asked - 


a man for his vote or political support: 
In 1850 he was chosen a member of the 


city council, representing the Second: 


ward, which then included all the’ terri- 


tory east of Seneca street and north of ° 


Euclid avenue. The city was in a diffi- 
cult financial way at that time, and-in 


the hope that some good ina new line: 


might be accomplished, only men ‘in 
whom the public had confidence could 


secure endorsement at: the-polls. - Fhe’ 
council to which’ Mr. Bingham belonged ° 


had among its membérs stich men as L. 
M. Hubby, Samuel. -Williamson, Abner 
C. Brownell and Levi Johnson, with 
William Case occupying the position of 
mayor. It was during the life of that 
council that the first movement was 
made toward the present great system 
of water works; and although Mr. Bing- 
ham, when the matter is suggested to 
him, declares that he had no more to 
do with it than other men, yet the fact 
remains on the cold and unbiased rec- 
ord at the city hall that he introduced 
the first resolution in the council look- 
ing to an examination of the question, 
and that he was an earnest and faithful 
friend of the scheme from first to last. 
In later years he gave a direct and per- 
sonal service to the same important de- 
partment, filling the position of water 
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works trustee for seven years, covering 
the period of the building of the tun- 
ne! and a wide extension of the distrib- 
uting pipe service. He was industrious 
and faithful in this position, and when 
he found that ‘he could not give it the 
time and attention required, he resigned. 

In 1873 the Republican party of Cuy- 
ahoga county, in looking about for a 
man.who could be elected and could fill 
the position of state senator with honor 
and credit to those who should place 
him: in. it, decided upon Mr. Bingham, 
and proceeded to nominate him without 
his. knowledge or consent. He was in 
the.east at the time and heard of the 
convention’s action on his homeward 
journey. His first impulse and purpose 
were to decline; but so many solicitations 
came to ‘him,‘from Such sources as he 
could hardly ignore, that he allowed his 
name:'to:remain.on the ticket, and was 
elected: by’ a handsome majority. He 
served, among other committees, on that 
of municipal corporations and temper- 
ance, giving effective and faithful service 
to them all. On the expiration of his 
term he declined a renomination. In 
1876 he was named as one of the Ohio 
Presidential electors on the Republican 
ticket, but was compelled to decline the 
place because of holding another gov- 
ernment position, having been early in 
that year appointed by President Grant 
as a member of the board of Indian 
commissioners. This place also came 
unsought. Mr. Bingham served on this 
board for over a year, and on July 21, 
1877, forwarded his resignation to the 
President, as he could not give to the 
service that time and attention it needed 
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without doing injury to his personal bus- 
iness. He saw enough of the task the 
commission had in hand to understand 
that there was work enough to do and a 
large opening for reforms; and not being 
able to give the needed time, preferred 
to make way for some one else. I can 
only touch briefly upon the other labors 
to which Mr. Bingham has given his 
time and attention, but even that much 
shows that his hands have not been idle. 
During the war he was one of the most 
earnest and active members of the dis- 
trict, and afterwards of the county, mil- 
itary committee, laboring with great zeal 
and patriotism for the good of the cause, 
and doing everything in his power to 
uphold the hands of the authorities and 
aid them in their great task. On the 
creation of the city sinking fund com- 
mission he was made one of its first 
members, and has occupied that respon- 
sible position ever since. He was a 
director of the Merchants’ National 
‘ bank during the whole period of its 
career, and was chosen to a like posi- 
tion in its successor, the Mercantile Na- 
tional bank. He was a director in the 
Society for Savings for a time, and has 
held a like position in the Citizens’ Sav- 
ings & Loan association from its foun- 
dation. He was a director and vice- 
president of the Cincinnati, Wabash & 
Michigan Railroad company; is a trus- 
tee of the Case Library association, and 
has been from its creation; the first 
president of the Union club; was for 
years one of the trustees of the First 
Presbyterian church, and is one of the 
citizen-members of the Loyal Legion. 
In January of 1843 he was married to 


Elizabeth Beardsley, daughter of David 
H. Beardsley, who was one of the most 
honored of the older citizens of Cleve- 
land, and who held for twenty-one years 
the responsible position of the first col- 
lector of the Ohio canals. 

Mr. Bingham is as nearly a specimen 
of genuine American manhood as one 
could find in a long search, and there is 
no one in the city of Cleveland more 
worthy of that high regard and esteem 
in which he is held. A steadfast and 
unswerving honesty is the cornerstone of 
his character. He has lived a busy and 
useful life, and has been of great service 
not only in the commercial world but in 
the public life of our city and state as 
well. It is indeed a pleasure to put on 
record the life of such a man, who, by 
his intelligence, industry and business 
fidelity, has earned the right to be called 
a representative man. 


SOLON BURGESS. 


Mr. Solon Burgess, both from his 
qualities as a man and the high and well- 
earned reputation of the firm of which 
he has so many years been a part, is 
looked upon justly as one of the leading 
merchants of Cleveland, and one of the 
means by which the business name of 
this city stands as well before the coun- 
try as it does to-day. He was born in 
Grafton, Vermont, on April 23, 1817. 
Following the impulse of the time, and 
for the purpose of bettering his condi- 
tion, his father, in 1819, prepared for an 
emigration from the stony hills of his 
native state to the inviting and fertile 
valleys of Ohio. When ready, accom- 
panied by his family, he proceeded 
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northward to the St. Lawrence river, 
where transportation aboard a batteau 
was had to the entrance of Lake On- 
tario, where a vessel carried them on to 
the Niagara river, when the batteau 
was again called into requisition, and 
again abandoned at Black Rock, where 
a vessel was taken to Cleveland. There 
was no harborage here, and a storm 
being on the lake they were compelled 
to lie off the city three days before a 
landing could be effected. It was by 
such methods and routes as these that 
the past generation were compelled to 
work a way across the territory that we 
can cover in a day and night by parlor 
car. 


The elder Burgess settled in Cleve- 


land, and the son, Solon, spent his boy- 
hood here, attending school and putting 
in his time after the manner of boys 
from the beginning of mankind. At the 
age of sixteen he entered a store as a 
clerk, where he remained for three years. 
He then went to Huron and embarked 
for himself, and for eighteen years fol- 
lowed a general mercantile business, 
where his industry, fine business quali- 
ties and unusual keenness of vision 
brought their legitimate results, and he 
was highly prospered. He was, at the 
same time, somewhat engaged in the 
vessel line, owning considerable stock 
in that direction. In 1854 he came to 
Cleveland and took an active part and 
a financial interest in a wholesale gro- 
cery business established by Dr. Branch 
and L. F. Burgess, his brother, some six 
years before. He has held that con- 
nection until the present day, and for 
years the wholesale house of L. F. & S. 


‘Burgess has been known as among the 


leading houses of Cleveland, and has 
had a far-reaching connection through 
all the territory tributary to this city. 
Of the mercantile establishments exist- 
ing here when this one came into being 
not more than one or two now remain 
as a reminder of the ancient days. 
Their first store was located on Supe- 
rior street, in a building standing on the 
land now occupied by the old Exchange 
block, at the junction of River and 
Superior streets. Their departure from 
that location was not made by their 
own volition, but came by fire. It was 
in 1854, and the goods from the east all 
came by water. A large and newly 
purchased stock had just been received 
and unloaded from shipboard. ‘The 
goods had been hurriedly rolled into the 
lower story of the building, fronting 
then, as now, on the dock, and were to 
be raised to the store floor in the morn- 
ing. That night the New England house 
and considerable property located near 
it became a victim of the flames. The 
building in which the Burgess store was 
located was not supposed to be in dan- 
ger, but toward the last it caught and 
was destroyed, and the new and un- 
opened stock of goods with it. This 
was more of a loss than we of this day 
might think at the first suggestion, for 
in those times the purchase was made 
only twice each year, at which time 
enough was laid in to last for the ensu- 
ing six months. But the energy, pluck 
and resources of the firm were equal to 
the occasion. A new stock was imme- 
diately ordered. A new room was en- 
gaged on River street, nearly opposite 
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the present site of the Winslow block, 
and opened for business as soon as pos- 
sible. In this location they remained 
during the winter and in the spring re- 
moved to No. 56 on the same street, 
and occupied a store they had pur- 
chased. In 1863, following the move- 
ments of the wholesale business in that 
period, they removed to No. 188 Supe- 
rior street. They remained there for 
eleven years when they erected their 
present commodious building on the 
corner of Bank and Frankfort streets, 
and have since occupied it. When the 
wholesale business began to move from 
the river and River and Merwin streets, 
its first halt was on Water street, but 
within the last few years it has begun to 
extend out St. Clair street, and the fore- 
sight of the firm of L. F. & S. Burgess 
seems to have been such that the loca- 
tion they last chose now leaves them 
near the very center of the wholesale 
branch of trade. 

In addition to his connection with this 
house, Mr. Solon Burgess has been en- 
gaged, as stated above, and afterwards 
with his brother in the vessel business, 
disposing of all interest in that direction 
only a few years ago. He has also 
had much to do with the formation and 
support of some of the best insurance 
companies created or located here. He 
was a director in the Sun Insurance 
company some twenty years ago, and 
also in the directory of the old Commer- 
cial Mutual. He was one of the most 
earnest promoters of the Mercantile In- 
surance company,which came into being 
after the Chicago fire, and has been its 
vice-president from the start. He has 


given these various corporations the 
benefit of his experience, sound judg- 
ment and admirable financial qualities, 
and has sought to make them worthy of 
the confidence of the people. But he 
has allowed few things to stand in the 
way of his main commercial responsi- 
bility. He early formed the belief that 
a man who desired to succeed in a busi- 
ness would be compelled to give his 
time and attention to that, and the great 
success he has won is the surest guar- 
antee of the correctness of his theory 
and to the faithfulness with which it has 
been carried out. He has always béen 
an interested spectator of public events, 
and by his voice and vote has sought to 
advance such public measures as he be- 
lieved to be patriotic and right, but has 
never had a desire to take part in any 
phase of public or political life. He 
has been and is an exemplary ‘citizen, 
and holds justly the respect of the pub- 
lic and of all with whom he has had 
to deal. ‘ 

When Mr. Burgess cast his fortunes 
in with the small but growing city of 
Huron, it gave promise of being a larger 
and more prosperous place than Cleve- 
land itself, and those whose interests 
were there located had high hopes of 
the future. In 1836 it had more pas- 
sengers by lake travel than Cleveland, 
the country about it being more thickly 
settled than that about the Forest City. 
But a change soon came. Cleveland 
grew and Huron did not, and the latter 
was compelled to drop out of the race. 
I mention this to illustrate the changes 
that have occurred within the memory 
of men who are not yet out of the har- 
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ness of business life. Many more 
changes could be suggested, and none 
are of greater interest to this generation 
than those that have taken place in the 
methods of doing business between the 
old days and the new. In a half-hour’s 
talk Mr. Burgess kindly outlined some 
of them. Then, as now, the bulk of 
goods was purchased in New York city, 
with an occasional replenishment from 
Buffalo. The merchant regularly went 
to New York twice a year, once in’the 
spring and once in the fall... While 
there he would purchase enough ‘to last 
him for six months, and no matter-how 
prices might go, up or down, or what 
changes might occur in the market or in 
his trade, he had his six months’ stock 
on hand and was compelled to work it 
off. The commercial travelér was un- 
known in those days. : During the ‘dull 
months the New York houses would 
send their salesmen west, not with sam- 
ples or to sell goods, but to discover the 
financial standing of the various~ mer- 
chants, to settle such accounts as 
needed it and to make acquaintances 
and get their promises to call when the 
next visit was made to New York. As 
all goods came by water, and as a trip 
to New York was by that medium, 
mingled with occasional breaks of 
stage coaching, the two journeys per 
year were enough for any man. When 
the railroads were introduced the change 
gradually came, and the army of “drum- 
mers” that do the great share of the 
business to-day, in time took possession 
of the field. In the olden times a whole- 
sale grocery house was compelled to 
handle many things that are now no por- 


tion of it, and that have houses of their 
own, such as oils, glass, nails, etc. 
Four and six months time was the rule 
then, instead of the present thirty and 
sixty days. Now, when a bill is due, it 
is a point of business honor and neces- 


sity that it should be paid as promptly 
as a note, and if it is not some weakness 
is suspected. In those times the whole 
‘thing. was treated as an open book ac- 
‘count, and if payment was not made 
‘when due the debt could be carried on 
for an indefinite time, provided the 


debtor was good and interest paid upon 
it. In the same manner the western 
dealer conducted his relations to his 


customers. The seller and buyer met 


each other as they do not now, and there 
was a personal friendship as well asa 
bond of. business between them. ‘Were 
men more honest in business dealing 
forty years'ago than they are now?” I 


asked .of Mr. Burgess. “I can’t say 


they were,’’ he answered. ‘Men are 


‘pretty much alike from year to year and 


from generation to generation. These 
changes that have come have been so 
gradual that one could hardly see them 
at the time, and is compelled to look 
from the end back to the beginning to 
see how different they are.”” The break- 
ing out of the war was a time of doubt 
and uncertainty for all in business. A 
merchant who owed for goods and ex- 
pected to pay for them, was in constant 
fear lest the unsettling of the times and 
the going off into the war of so many 
men would stand in the way of collec- 
tions, and so prevent their meeting their 
own obligations. But the dire troubles 
feared did not come. Values increased 
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so rapidly that a man in business could 
not help making money, and the !arger 
the stock he was loaded with the more 
money he made. Many people had no 
faith in the money of the government. 
and for fear lest it might become valve- 
less on their hands, made’ haste to dis- 
charge their obligations and make in- 
vestments, and so get rid of it, and flush 
times, instead of the hard ones expected, 
became the order of the day. 


P. H. BABCOCK. 


Mr. P. H. Babcock, the senior mem- 
ber of the wholesale grocery house of 
Babcock, Hurd & Co., has been for 
many years one of the leading business 
spirits of northern Ohio, commencing 
in the days when the wagon and canal 
boat were the only means of freight 
transportation known, and continuing 
into a day when the railroads, through 
a long sway of power, have come to be 
regarded as the only real carriers of the 
world’s merchandise. He is yet in the 
prime of his mental and physical 
powers, and the long training he has 
received gives him an opportunity and 
standing in the mercantile world of 
which he has made good use. He 
comes of the best New England stock, 
and his parents were members of that 
grand army of pioneers who moved 
westward across wide stretches of 
wilderness to find a home and found a 
great commonwealth in the possessions 
Connecticut had gained on the south 
shore of Lake Erie. His father, Almon 
Babcock, left his home in Granville, 
Massachusetts, in 1810, and came to 
Charlestown, Portage county, Ohio, as 


agent for his father, one of the owners 
of the Charleston Land company. He 
was married in 1814 to the only daugh- 
ter of Robert J. Collins of, Rootstown, 
Portage county, the bride being a de- 
scendant on her mother’s side from the 
old and ‘well-known family of Wads- 
worths of Hartford, Connecticut. Al- 
mon Babcock was an active and stirring 
spirit in his day, and one of the busy 
men of the new Reserve. He served 
under General Wadsworth in the war 
of 1812, when that brave old militiaman, 
with General Simon Perkins by his side, 
marched courageously against the British 
and Indians in the northwest, and pro- 
tected the new settlements until Har- 
rison and his army could come on from 
the east. After his return from the war 
and after his marriage, he settled in 
Ravenna and made that place his home 
during the remainder of his life. He 
built the first brick house in Ravenna. 
He opened a hotel and it soon became 
a favored stopping place on the stage 
route between Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh. The son, P. H., the subject of 
this sketch, was born there on January 
23, 1816. He was given a good com- 
mon school education, and also that 
other grand thing for a boy—work 
enough to do to keep him out of mis- 
chief. Besides his hotel the father 
owned a blacksmithshop and a farm 
which he also managed, and in the three 
concerns there was always work enough 
for the youngster. In these connections 
he was more or less thrown among men, 
and so developed in quickness of vision 
and business method at an early day. 
When in his twenty-third year he 
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went to Cincinnati and engaged as 
a clerk in a wholesale grocery house, 
where he remained until 1841, when 
he returned to Ravenna and en- 
gaged on his own account in the 
forwarding and commission business 
on the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal, the 
so-called “ cross-cut’’ section of which 
ran from Beaver to Akron, taking in 
Warren on the way. We of these later 
days can never understand how great an 
achievement the canal system was con- 
sidered in those days, nor how the arti- 
ficial waterway was looked upon as the 
final and satisfactory solution of the 
great transportation problem. Ravenna, 
like the other towns touched by these 
liquid highways, considered its chance 
as having at last come, and saw itself 
about to expand into a great city. 
There was a great deal of business done 
there in those days, and it is needless to 
say that Mr. Babcock had his share of 
it. He shipped wheat, oats and pro- 
duce to Cleveland, and Western Reserve 
cheese to Beaver for the southern mar- 
kets. Among his earliest consignees 
here were Messrs. Hubby & Hughes, for 
years one of the pioneer business houses 
of Cleveland. He had close commercial 
relations with the Leaches and Clarks 
and other great houses of Pittsburgh, 
and finally in the spring of 1845 he went 
to Pittsburgh and gave his attention ex- 
clusively to the forwarding business, in 
connection with Hubby & Hughes of 
this city. In 1843 Mr. Babcock was 
married to Maria Hurd, daughter of 
Hopson Hurd of Aurora, Portage county, 
and through that connection he was led 
to remove to Aurora in 1845, where he 


formed a connection with Hopson Hurd, 
jr., his wife’s brother and his present 
partner. The elder Hurd bought out a 
general mercantile store in Aurora, and 
the two young men were placed in posses- 
sion of it, the firm name being H. Hurd 
& Sons. They worked hard and were 
prospered, but soon came to see that 
they had a stock of courage, business 
ability and application too large to dis- 
pose of with profit in the narrow range 
of a country town, and looked about for 
a larger field. Naturally they chose 
Cleveland, and on March 1, 1853, came 
here to try their mettle and to risk all 
in success or failure. They opened a 
wholesale grocery, produce and commis- 
sion business, but as they obtained more 
and more of a foothold and began to 
see their way in the future, the produce 


and commission business was dropped ~ 


at the end of five or six years, and they 
confined themselves altogether to the 
wholesale grocery business, and have 
done so since. The success that has at- 
tended them has been the best evidence 
of their industry and ability, and the 
high repute in which their house is held 
wherever it is known, shows the honesty 
and fairness of all their dealings. The 
connection that has lasted through 
thirty-nine busy years between Mr. 
Babcock and his partner, Mr. Hurd, is 
one of the rare things of commercial 
life, and could not have been possible 
had not each held the other in the high- 
est honor and respect, and cemented 
their business relations by the closest 
fraternal bonds. No scrap of writing 
has ever been had between the two. 
They have had written contracts of part- 
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nership with other men, but no such 
bond has ever been needed between 
them from the hour of their humble be- 
ginning in Aurora, to the great commer- 
cial success of their present day. Mr. 
Babcock’s eldest son, George H. Bab- 
cock became a member of the firm in 
1865, remaining such until his death on 
November 15, 1883. His son Charles 
Babcock, with Mr. H. A. Bishop, con- 
stitute the present company. 

The first location of the firm in 
Cleveland was in the old Melodeon Hall 
block, on Superior street, where the 
Wilshire building now stands. In Octo- 
ber, 1855, they moved to Water street, 
where most of the wholesale houses 
were then locating, and since April, 
1879, they have occupied their present 
quarters, Nos. 106 and 108 on that street. 

While Mr. Babcock has made this 
business’ the chief labor of his life, he 


has found time and opportunity for 
other connections, among them being a 
directorship in the National City bank, 
dating from 1874, and holding the posi- 
tion of vice-president since 1876. He 
is a life member of the Western Reserve 
Historical society, and has always taken 
a deep interest in all the objects for the 
advancement of which it was formed. 
In business and private life he com- 
mands the friendship and respect of all 
who know him. He is quiet and modest 
in bearing, quick in his perceptions and 
decided in his movements, upright in all 
his dealings, and a typical business man 
to whom success has come because he 
put forth that energy and determination 
that made it come. The early partner 
of his life was taken away in 1882, and 
in 1884 he was married to Miss Caro- 
line Baldwin, daughter of the late Fred- 
erick Baldwin of Hudson, Ohio. 


CHARLEs ELWOOD WARREN, 
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BIOGRAPHIC. 


GENERAL SIMON PERKINS. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 


General Perkins was assigned to the 
command of the troops detailed from 
the Reserve to protect the northwest 
frontier, and on their departure General 
Wadsworth said: 

To the care of Brigadier-General Simon Perkins I 
commit you. He will be your commander and your 
friend. In his integrity, skill and courage we all 
have the utmost confidence, and I hope that he will 
return you to me crowned with honors obtained by 
your bravery. 

He left Warren accompanied by a 
portion of his staff, the most of his men 
having preceded him, and went to the 
rendezvous at Cleveland. The condi- 
tion of his men, so far as equipment was 
concerned, is best described by the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of General 
Wadsworth to the secretary of war, un- 
der date of Cleveland, August 26, 1812: 

I expect, in a few days, to have sufficient force to 
repel any force that the enemy can at present bring 
against us, but Iam destitute of everything needful 
for the use andsupport of anarmy. The troops are 
badly armed and clothed, with no provision or camp 
equipage, or the means of procuring any. 

General Perkins was almost immedi- 
ately ordered to take a position at Camp 
Avery, in Huron county, at the point 
where the town of Milan is now located, 
in advance of the main body of General 
Wadsworth’s division. As soon as that 
arrived at Camp Avery, General Perkins, 


‘military order. 


with a part of his command, was pushed 
on to Lower Sandusky. Under date of 
September 6, General Wadsworth writes 
to General Perkins, and, amid many in- 
structions of a minor nature, says: 

Much must be left to your direction, as particular 
instructions cannot be given without a better knowl- 
edge of the country. The utmost confidence is 
placed in your skill and vigilance. 

General Perkins replied, under date 
of Camp-at-Huron, September 8 and 9, 
giving details of his movements, and 
adding: 

If I could receive a few more arms for my detach- 
ment they would be acceptable. Utensils for cook- 
ing and camp equipage generally is very much 
wanted. We have not so much as one kettle toa 
mess. 

Of the prompt and fearless manner in 
which these men had gone forward at the 
first sound of alarm, Colonel Charles 
Whittlesey, in his admirable and graphic 
paper on the “War of 1812,” says: 


Before the close of the month of August, Generals 
Wadsworth and Perkins had reduced the heteroge- 
neous materials around them into the semblance of 
To General Perkins was 
assigned the command of all troops at the frontier, 
with a large discretion. On the sixth of September 
we find them at the mouth of the Huron, with about 
four hundred men. They were ina position to de- 
fend that line before the date the first order relating 
to that object was issued at Washington, and proba- 
bly before the news of the surrender reached there. 


These men, be it remembered, were the 














pick of the hardy sons of New England, 
whose fathers had so recently baptized 
the fields of the Revolution. with their 
blood. 

General Perkins was busy in many 
ways, and his sound business sense and 
good judgment seems to have exercised 
itself atevery turn. On September ro— 
which date, by the way, was the one on 
which a year later Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie was to presage the end of the 
war—he writes as follows to General 
Wadsworth: 


Sir, the bearer, Ezekiel Bunkers and his brother 
David, aliens to the United States, have come out 
in my detachment expecting that by fighting the 
battles of the United States they might obtain citi- 
zenship ; but being informed to the contrary they 
are anxious to return home, and from former ac- 
quaintance with them and from information now 
received from other gentlemen of their acquaintance, 
I am convinced of the truth of their statements, and 
doubting the propriety of detaining aliens in the 
army to fight against the government that they have 
thought proper to flee from, I have granted them a 
furlough to go to headquarters, and trust you will 
give them such an order as the nature of their case 
may merit. 


On September 18 General Perkins 
writes to General Wadsworth that his 
command is depreciating because of 
sickness. About the same date he also 
says: 

You will no doubt be able to judge whether I can 
protect this part of the country with a detachment 
of about two hundred and fifty effective men, on the 
frontier of a powerful and numerous enemy, at least 
forty or fifty miles in advance of any aid or succor. 
I have continuously concealed from my men the 
number of the force with me, and they have been led 
to believe that there are four hundred, that being the 
number of which it is said this detachment consisted 
when we crossed the Cuyahoga. 


On September 15 General Wadsworth 
ordered General Perkins to leave his 
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command in care of Colonel Hayes and 
repair to Cleveland for consultation. 
The result of their conference was the 
planning and executing of several judic- 
ious measures for the defence of the 
south coast of Lake Erie. The details 
of these plans and the movements of 
troops they involved, are a part of the 
general history of the war, and cannot 
be given here. On September 22, being 
granted a leave of absence by General 
Wadsworth, General Perkins reached his 
home in Warren to arrange pressing 
business affairs and to make prepara- 
tions for the winter’s campaign, but soon 
rejoined his forces at the front, doing a 
soldier’s duty faithfully and watchfully, 
and keeping a vigilant eye on the trusts 
reposed in his care. On the twenty- 
ninth of November General Wadsworth 
retired from the active direction of 
affairs, and in an order to his soldiers 
General Perkins said: 

In obtaining the object for which you have 
taken up arms, it is expected that every officer 
and soldier will encounter the fatigues of the cam- 
paign with that patience that becometh free citizens 
who are protecting their own rights. It is expected 
that every man will consider his exertions necessary 
for the common benefit of the country, and cheerfully 
render them. If you wish this campaign to termi- 
nate your fears of an invading enemy, industry and 


contentment must be substituted for idleness and 
murmuring. 


General Perkins remained six months 
in the field, undergoing labor, anxiety 
and responsibility of no small degree. 
When the expiration of the time for 
which his men had been called out ar- 
rived, they were allowed to go back to 
the labors and homes from which they 
had been so suddenly called. They 
and their general would have remained 
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much longer haa not their places been 
filled by experienced and well-drilled 
troops from the east, and in numbers 
sufficient to enable General Harrison to 
hold his position beyond all question. 
On their disbandment, prior to return, 
General Harrison took occasion to say 
to General Perkins, under date of Fort 
Meigs, February 26, 1813: 

In this, my last official communication to you, I 
cannot avoid expressing my high sense of the zeal 
and ability with which you have performed your 
duty since you have been under my orders, and I 
beg you to believe that upon all occasions and in 


every situation I shall be with great truth your 
friend, 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 

Another high compliment paid him 
was a tender from President Madison 
of a colonelcy in the regular army, but 
his business at home, and especially the 
great trusts he held for others, would 
not permit him to accept it. 

The written records of the experi- 
ences of General Perkins and his Trum- 
bull county men in their march through 
the woods and amid the lurking dan- 
gers of the frontier are very meagre. 
Jedediah Burnham, captain of the 
Kinsman comnany, has left an account 
of his personal adventures, in which an 
occasional reference is made to the 
general commanding. “At Harpers- 
field,” he says, ‘on the third day, Gen- 
eral Perkins, who joined the regiment 
here, received orders from General 
Wadsworth to send back half the vol- 
unteers. The reason for the order for 


the return of so many men was the gen- 
eral destitution and defenseless condi- 
tion of the infant settlements left be- 
hind.”’ 


Two days’ delay were experi- 
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enced at Cleveland, ‘when the forces 
were pushed on across the Cuyahoga 
river. The first encampment, accord- 
ing to the captain, was at “Sqaw 
Spring,” near Rocky River. I quote at 
random from the account: 

On arriving at the town of Avery a large block- 
house’ was built. The next point reached was 
Abbott's farm on the Huron river, where the troops 
remained until November. * * In the month 
of January, 1813, General Perkins was ordered to 
advance, which he did, and took a position in the 
Black Swamp. Here he was met by forces under 
General Harrison. On the 24th of February, the 
period for which enlistments had been made then 
expired, and General Perkins, with his force of 
about one thousand five hundred men, returned to 
the fort, and the men were dismissed and sent home. 

In the ‘Records of the War of 1812,’ 
written by Moses Eggleston and pub- 
lished in the Literary Museum, I find 
the following: 

I will here remark that the good order and regu- 
larity that was maintained in the army under the 
command of General Perkins might shame places 
blessed with much greater privileges in later times. 
On Sabbath days, when the weather would permit, 
the soldiers were formed in a hollow square, with 
two or three wagons in the centre, one of which was 
used for the preacher's desk, the other for the gen- 
eral and suite. Mr. Badger was the chaplain—a 
man extensively known by -he early settlers of this 
country. Much credit is due to that de- 
parted general, as well as his chaplain, for the order 
maintained through their influence in the army while 
at Huron. 

The panic that followed Hull’s sur- 
render and the decision for war, caused 
the departure on the instant of nearly 
ali the settlers in the more exposed 
places to the west, and when General 
Perkins marched into Huron county he 
detailed trusty officers to collect all the 
portable property that had been aban- 
doned, with orders to keep a correct 
list of it; and such as was used by the 
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troops was promptly paid for by the 
government, without the usual tedious 
application to congress for special re- 
lief. “If the same measures,”’ says the 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey in a short me- 
moir of General Perkins, “had been 
pursued by all in command during the 
war of 1812 and the subsequent Indian 
wars, large sums of money would have 
been retained in the treasury from un- 
principled speculating claimants, when 
the real, honest owner would have been 
promptly paid.” 

In the winter of 1811-12, in answer to 
a movement previously set on foot by 
General Perkins and pushed forward 
with his usual energy of character, a 
charter was issued for the Western Re- 
serve bank, the first institution of that 
kind established in northern Ohio. The 
original incorporators were Simon Per- 
kins, Robert D. Parkman, Turhand 
Kirtland, George Tod, John Ford, C. S. 
Mygatt, Calvin Austin, William Rayen 
and John Kinsman. The corporation 
soon organized and received subscrip- 
tions to the required amount of stock, 
which was fixed at $100,000. General 
Perkins took three hundred shares at a 
cost of $7,500. The first board of di- 
rectors consisted of Simon Perkins, Tur- 
hand Kirtland, Francis Freeman, John 
Ford, William Rayen, Calvin Austin, 
C.S. Mygatt, Calvin Pease, Henry Wick, 
Leonard Case, David Clendennen, Wil- 
liam Bell, jr., and Richard Hayes. Gen- 
era) Perkins was chosen president and 
Zalmon Fitch cashier. Leonard Case 
was a candidate for the latter position, 
but Mr. Fitch received a majority of 
the votes of the directors. On Novem- 


ber 24, 1813, the bank opened for busi- 
ness in a house which had formerly 
been used as a store, and stood on the 
east side of Main street. In 1816 or 
’17, the institution erected a building of 
its own upon the lot now occupied by 
the fine structure of its successor, the 
First National of Warren. In 1814 bus- 
iness was seriously prostrated, and while 
banks all over the country were sus- 
pending permanently, the Western Re- 
serve, under the careful management of 
General Perkins, was compelled to sus- 
pend payment for only a few months, 
and again resumed as soon as better 
times began to dawn. General Perkins 
held the position of president until 
April 5, 1836, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign; and it is needless 
to tell the people of northern Ohio that 
there was no financial] institution any- 
where in the land that had a higher 
standing or held a larger share of pub- 
lic confidence than the old Western Re- 
serve Bank of Warren. Many things 
could be said in proof of this state- 
ment, would the limits of this article 
allow. During this long term of office, 
General Perkins had the unanimous 
support and confidence of all the stock- 
holders, directors and officers of the 
bank. 

There is a temptation here to depart 
from the subject of this sketch and give 
a history of the canal system of Ohio, 
so interesting are the details of that 
story. But only a bare outline must 
suffice. As the result of much previous 
talk and some unimportant preliminary 
action, there was adopted by the state 
legislature, in the winter of 1821-22, a 
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resolution for the appointment of a 
committee of five members to take into 
consideration so much of the governor’s 
message as related to the -reation of a 
system of canals. On January 3, 1822, 
the committee presented an able and 
elaborate report, and after the usual 
amount of discussion and opposition, a 
measure was agreed upon, and the 
great canals of the state began to have 
an existence. On February 7, 1826, 
General Perkins was, by act of the leg- 
islature, appointed one of the canal 
commissioners, and was reappointed 
from time to time, irrespective of party 
feeling or prejudices. When the legis- 
lature passed an act to loan the credit of 
the state to railroads, turnpikes and 
other corporations, which action he 
looked upon as unwise and tending to 
increase the public debt far beyond any 
possible returning benefit, he determined 
to resign, and on the thirteenth of Feb- 
ruary, 1838, tendered his resignation to 
the governor. The disasters that at- 
tended the passage of the obnoxious 
law fully justified the general in his ob- 
jections and showed that there was only 
too good ground for his fear. The 
record of his work in that position is 
found in the history of his state, and 
especially in that part which relates to 
the great waterways that, ere the day 
of railroads, were the main arteries 
through which the life-blood of com- 
merce found a channel. To us they 
seem slow and unimportant, but were 
the railroad to be blotted from the 
face of the earth and forever out of the 
reach of man, the difference between 
canal transportation and the laborious 
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and slow methods of wheels with horse 
or ox-power would show us what the 
former meant in those days. General 
Perkins worked in their behalf with 
skill and energy. The commissioners 
were under no bond, yet handled vast 
sums.of money for which every cent 
was accounted. They received no com- 
pensation, but still gave vastly out of 
their time and genius. The magnitude 
of the work they had on hand can be 
guessed at in the statement that, during 
seven years, they issued and sold state 
bonds to the amount of four and a half 
million dollars. 

I must here condense into a small 
space a variety of points showing some- 
thing of General Perkins’ business 
activity and public labor. In 1810 he 
was appointed auditor of Trumbull 
county, and held the position until 1812. 
He was a trustee of Warren Academy, 
and gave it much time and attention. 
He was Ohio agent of the Atna Fire 
Insurance company in its early days, 
with power to make appointments, take 
risks and issue policies. He estab- 
lished banks in Painesville and Norwalk, 
and it was by his appointment that the 
late George Mygatt, who had been one 
of his clerks in the Western Reserve 
bank, was sent to these two institutions 
previous to his coming to Cleveland. 
He was a heavy stockholder in and 
president of the Trumbull and Ashta- 
bula Turnpike company. In the early 
days he was one of a social club of 
twelve, of which George Tod, Calvin 
Pease and General Wadsworth were 
members, and which at a stated period 
gave a dinner at Youngstown or War- 
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ren. Many public and private interests 
felt his energy and the help of his strong 
hand, but enough has been said in illus- 
tration of that fact without further ref- 
erence to details. 

After his resignation from the presi- 
dency of the bank in 1836 and from the 
canal commission in 1838, General 
Perkins gradually laid down his various 
burdens of business as he could, or 
transferred them to the shoulders of his 
sons. His health gradually failed, and 
each year saw him give less and less 
attention to business. In the summer 
of 1844 he paid a visit to the Virginia 
Springs, but found no permanent help. 
He returned to Warren, and began 
calmly to look for the end that he felt 
was close upon him. A few days pre- 
ceding his death he took his usual 
exercise on horseback. On the morn- 
ing of Monday, November 18, he rose 
apparently as well as he had been any 
time during the few previous weeks, but 
a fit of faintness soon siezed him and all 
hope of his long survival was given up. 
He lingered until Tuesday night, No- 
vember 19, 1844, when at ten o’clock 
he expired with a single groan. He 
was reverently laid to rest in Woodland 
cemetery of Warren, with seventy-three 
useful years behind him, and followed 
by the love and respect of the commu- 
nity in which he had so long lived. I 
can close the story of his life in no bet- 
ter way than with a reproduction of the 
following tribute from the pen of the 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, who had known 
him through many years of business and 
personal companionship: 

His judgment was sound and discriminating, and 


his integrity incorruptible. His industry, economy, 
perseverance and system are worthy the attention 
and imitation of the young men of the country who 
desire to obtain wealth. The varied duties of his pub- 
lic stations were discharged with the same unyielding 
fidelity and promptitude that distinguished him in 
his private concerns. He was attached to the con- 
stitution of his country and an advocate of order, 
peace and law. His attendance at the house of 
public worship on the Sabbath was uniform, and 
although not a professor of religion he practiced 
many of its 1eading principles, In the early part of 
his residence in this country, before he had a family, 
he contributed to the support of different clergymen ; 
and during his military tour the Sabbath was observed 
asa day of restand religious worship. . . . His 
domestic relations and kindred were dear to him, 
and in those he was generally blessed. It pleased 
the Almighty to continue his useful life to a good old 
age, but now a dissolution of the domestic ties sad- 
dens and grieves the heart of a devoted widowed 
wife, of affectionate children and a fond sister. He 
was respected in life by those who knew him and 
appreciated moral worth, and his death creates a 
chasm that will not soon be filled. 


The wife with whom he had passed so 
many years of wedded happiness, sur- 
vived him eighteen years, and died at 
the old homestead, on Mahoning avenue, 
on April 24, 1862, at the age of eighty 
two. She was a woman of high religious 
convictions, and it was at her side that 
her sons received much of their inspira- 
tion for the manly and honorable lives 
they have led. Her religion was prac- 
tical and shone in her every-day life. 
For fifty-two years she was a member 
of the Warren Presbyterian church, and 
at the time of her death she had been a 
member longer than anyone then living. 
She presented it with a parsonage and 
gave it many other munificent gifts. 
She retained her strong mental faculties 
to the last, in a remarkable degree, and 
when she felt her end was near, she 
arranged all her worldly affairs with the 
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“quiet and composure of one who was 
about to set out on a journey from 
which there was to be an early return.” 

Nine children were born of this union 
—six sons and three daughters. Only 
two are now living, Simon Perkins of 
Akron, and Henry B. Perkins of Warren. 
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Kinsman of Warren, and died Septem- 
ber 13, 1838. Alfred, the second son, 
died when twenty-nine years of age; 
Martha, the third daughter, in infancy ; 
Charles, the third son, when twenty-four 
years old; Jacob, in 1859, at the age of 
thirty-eight, and after a life that though 





“THE OLD HEARTHSTONE.’’—The Perkins Homestead at Warren. 


The oldest daughter, Anna Maria, was 
married, on November 26, 1827, to 
Hon. John W. Allen of Cleveland, and 
died on June 30, 1828. Olive Douglas, 
the second daughter, was married, on 
February 1, 1832, to Hon. Frederick 


brief in span was of rare industry and 
usefulness ; and Joseph Perkins, whose 
recent loss to his family and this com- 
munity caused the expression of such 
grief as is felt only on the death of a 
noble and Christian man, 
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THIs Magazine begins its second year—vol- 
ume IIT-—in a new dress. Its pages, we think, 
present a handsome appearance in the new 
types made expressly for it, and which are not 


to be used in printing, but for troty ping 
only. 

SEPTEMBER is a iistoric month in. carly 
American annals. Ii was ont! 1 of Sep- 
tember, 1759, that Q cap VY ates to 
let the British army ic: yo colors 
and take possession ¢ ¢ importeat point 
in all Canada tember § 0, M. de Vau- 
dreuil, the gov. co a! of New France, 
sixned the article ule’ ion surrendering 
Mouireal, and with it : vada, to General 
Ambcst, the British gencral. As Parkman 
graphically puts ‘‘hulf the continent had 


changed hands at ihe scratch of a pen.” Sep- 
tember 12, 1760, General Amherst sent Major 
Robert Rogers to Detroit to take possession. of 
the two important military posts in the far 
west, Detroit and Michilimackinac. This gen- 
tleman seems to have been a man of great 
courage and force of character. The author 
of ‘Michigan: A History of Governments,’ gives 
this description of him, and his first meeting 
with Pontiac: 

Rogers was the most noted leader of the day. He had 
been active and conspicuous in the war from the first. No 
Indian had surpassed him in woodcraft or in cunning, and, 
few, either white or red, had equaled him in daring or in 
prowess. He had suffered hardships of every nature inci- 
dent to war—sickness, and wounds, and captivity, and 
starvation ; but his endurance was equal for every emer- 
gency, and he had come out of every trial with no abate- 
ment of courage or determination. From Lake Champlain 
to Quebec forest glens had echoed the deadly reports of his 
rifle, and were red with the bloody footsteps of his men. 
He received with pleasure the orders which was to com- 
plete on the upper lakes the victory of Quebec, and started 
the next day, taking the route by Lake Ontario, the Niag- 
ara river, and Lake Erie to Presque Isle, from which he 
diverged for the delivery of dispatches to General Monck- 
ton at Pittsburgh. Returning to Presque Isle he resumed 
his journey along the south shore of Lake Erie until No- 
vember 7, when he encamped at the mouth of a river which 


he called the Chogage, and which has been vatiously con- 
jectured to have been the Chagrin, the Cuyahoga and the 
Grand. Here he was met bya party of Indians who an- 
nounced themselves messengers of Pontiac, the ruler and 
king of all that country, and who admonished the British 
commander, in the name of their master, that no further 
advance should be made until Pontiac, who was near at 
hand, should arrive and give permission. The chief soon 
followed the embassy, and in haughty tones demanded of 
Rogers how he dare enter his country without permission. 
Rogers replied that he had come with no hostile purpose 
against the Indians, and that his sole business was to 
remove from the country the French who had been an ob- 
stacle to peace and trade between the ‘Indians and 
English. In token of friendship, strings of wampum were 
then delivered to Pontiac, who received them graciously, 
but signified his will that the party should proceed no 
further until the morning, and after exchange of friendly 
courtesies he took his departure. The next morning he 
again appeared, smoked the pipe of peace with Major 
Rogers, gave consent to his proceeding on his journey, and 
offered to accompany him to Detroit and give him any 
necessary protection against unfriendly or excited Indians 
The offer was accepted by Major Rogers, and the party 
proceeded, sending forward in advance a notification of 
their coming and its purpose. 

It would be interesting to know at the mouth 
of which river Rogers and his party encamped, 
November 7, 1760, and whether the story of 
the meeting with Pontiac and the interview 
has the warrant of fact. Parkman claims the 
river to have been the Cuyahoga, and says 
(page 147, ‘Conspiracy of Pontiac’): 

On the seventh of November, 1750, they [Rogers and 
his two hundred rangers] reached the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga river, the present site of Cleveland. No body of 
British troops had ever advanced so far. Tle day was dull 
and rainy, and resolving to rest until the weather should 
improve, Rogers ordered his men to prepare their camp in 
the neighboring forest. The place has seen strange changes 
since that day. 


Parkman also claims that the interview with 
the celebrated Indian chieftain did take place at 
this point. He says (é¢d 148) : 

Soon after the arrival of the rangers, a party of Indian 
chiefs and warriors entered the camp. They proclaimed 
themselves an embassy from Pontiac, ruler of all that 
country, and directed, in his name, that the English should 
advance no further until they had had an interview with 
the great chief, who was close at hand. . . He greeted 
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Rogers with the haughty demand as to what his business 
was in that country, and how he dared to enter it without 
his permission. 

Rogers kept a journal in which a very full 
account of his expedition to Detroit is given. 
It contains the daily progress made, in nearly 
every instance, but fails to inform us of what 
distance was accomplished on November 7. He 
set out from Presque Isle (Erie) November 4, 
and covered about twenty miles that day. 
November 5 the weather was bad and the party 
remained incamp. November 6 a distance of 
only ten or twelve miles was traveled. Rogers’ 
journal says: 

November 7, set out early and came to the mouth of the 
Chogage river. Here we met with a party of Attawawa 
Indians, just arrived from Detroit. 

The thirty or thirty-two miles of the fourth 
to the sixth could not have advanced the party 
beyond the mouth of Conneaut creek. From 
this point to the mouth of the Grand river it is 
about forty miles, to the mouth of the Chagrin 
about fifty-two miles, and to the mouth of the 
Cayahoga about seventy miles. The latter dis- 
tance seems too great for one day’s sail, espec- 
ially when we take into account that the fleet 
of boats could not well have accomplished the 
distance in a direct line, but must have fre- 
quently changed their course to have been 
driven by the wind. Under the most favoring 
conditions only, with an early start and a late 
arrival, could such a day’s journey be possible. 
Yet it must be remembered that at that time 
of year the days were short, and if a feat of 
this kind had been accomplished it is strange 
Rogers did not make mention of it in his jour- 
mal, Another thing which weighs against the 
probability of the mouth of the Cuyahoga be- 
ing the point reached November 7 is one to 
which Col. Whittlesey, in his ‘Early History 
of Cleveland,’ calls special attention. He says: 

Major Rogers was detained at Chogage until the twelfth. 
That day, by his reckonings, steering various courses, he 
made forty-one miles, and reached Elk river, as the Indians 
callit. Elk river, or Elk creek, upon Evans’ map, is east of 
the Cuyahoga. He did not advance this distance in a 
Airect line along the shore, probably not more than thirty 
miles, or from Grand river to Cuyahoga. From Elk 


ereek to Sandusky bay is fifty miles, as the boats ran—only 
two rivers having been observed on the way. On none 
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of the early maps is Elk river laid down west of the 
Cuyahoga. . . - It would be avery good day’s sail in 
batteaux to reach Grand river from Conneaut creek. The 
computed distances from thence to Sandusky are approxi- 
mately correct, which leaves a fair presumption in favor 
of the mouth of Grand river, at Fairport, or the place 
where the Ottawas held their first interview with the 
English troops. 


In regard to the interview which is claimed 
to have taken place between Major Rogers 
and Pontiac, Colonel Whittlesey has the fol- 
lowing well considered statement. (pp. 93, 94, 
‘Early Cleveland.’ ) : 


But comparing all of Rogers’ statements in regard to this 
expedition, which are not entirely consistent, it is by no 
means clear that Pontiac was a party to this interview. On 
the morning of the twentieth the command left a river, 
about ten miles east of Sandusky bay (Huron river), en- 
camping that night at the second stream beyond the bay, 
which should be the creek next west of the portage, or 
“ Carrying” river.” Here Major Rogers was met again by 
an embassy, who demanded his business there, representing 
that they spoke for four hundred warriors, who were at the 
mouth of the “ great streight ” to obstruct his passage. He - 
quieted the sachems by explanations and promises, and on 
the twenty-first they all set forward in good humor. (Rog- 
ers’ Journal, p. 218.) 

At ‘‘Cedar Point,” on the night of the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth, the same messengers returned, among whom 
was a sachem of the “‘Attawawas.” The next morning 
sixty Indians offered to escort the English to Detroit. 
Pontiac is nowhere mentioned. If he was present at a 
meeting east of the Cuyahoga, he was out of the country 
of the western Indians, and had no right to question the 
conduct of the British commander. Until after passing 
that stream, he was in the territory of the Six Nations, 
from which they had driven the Hurons long before, mak- 
ing the Cuyahoga their boundary. All this must have been 
well known to Pontiac and to Major Rogers. 

Sir William Johnson, while he was superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, made a journey from his home on the Mohawk 
to Detroit, the next season after the English obtained pos- 
session of that place. On his return, by way of the south 
shore, in the summer of 1761, his diary has the following 
sentence : 

‘¢ Embarked this morning at six of ye clock, and intend 
to beach near Cayahoga this day.” 

The “ Cayahoga” is a prominent river on Evans’ map, { 
published five years previous. It was well known to John- 
son and to Rogers, who describes the country adjacent in 
his ‘‘Concise Account.” If the interview with Pontiac had 
occurred here, a place already notorious among the Indians 
and well known to geographers, it would have been properly 
named. Asa misprint, Chogage is too far from Cayahoga 
to warrant the conclusion that the words were meant for 
the same. Sheauga, the Indian name for Grand river, is 
much nearer, both in sound and orthography. 
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“WHERE IS LAKE SAKAEGAN?” 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., October 20, 1885. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY: 

As no reply has been made to this question in the 
September number of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History, I will refer ‘‘ L.” to the Collections of the 
State llistorical Society of Wésconsin, Vol. IX, pp. 
70-4, where it is shown that Lake Sakaegan is 
‘the rightful name Lake Pewaukee.” Be Ge 





CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 

TORY : 

A quarterly meeting of the Chicago Historical 
society was held in its hall on the evening of Oc- 
tober 20, 1885, Hon. E. B. Washburne, president, 
occupying the chair. 

Albert D. Hager, librarian, reported the accession 
of 392 bound volumes and 1,058 unbound books and 
pamphlets since the meeting in July. These added 
to former accessions make a total of 11,571 bound 
books, and 35,12t pamphlets. Of these, 1,108 
books have been purchased with the income of the 
‘‘ Lucretia Pond Fund.” 

The librarian made special allusions to the gener- 
ous donations to the society by the Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Massachusetts historical societies, 
and from the Public Library of Boston, the State 
Library of Massachusetts, and from several college 
libraries who had generously furnished catalogues, 
addresses, etc. He reported that 662 volumes had 
been bound during the past summer. A large per- 
eentage of these are composed of pamphlets and the 
publications of sister societies, scientific associations, 
and newspaper files. 

Henry H. Hurlbut was then introduced and read 
an interesting paper on Samuel de Champlain, and 
on the conclusion presented the society with an oil 
portrait of the great explorer, which had been 
painted by his daughter, Miss Harriet P. Hurlbut. 
Thanks were tendered for the address and the pore 
trait, and a request that a copy of the former be 
furnished the society for publication. 

A. D. HAGER, Secretary. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HIsTorY : 

In the October number of the ‘‘Catholic Historical 
Researches,” the editor in a note, on page 67, writing 
of ‘‘S. de la Saussaye,”’ says: ‘‘I have not been so 
fortunate as to find any reference to this officer in 
my reading.” As I havebeen a little more fortunate, 
I give the meagre result of my reading in the hope 
that some reader of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsToRY may add to the history of this French 
officer who was killed when returning to Fort Du 
Quesue from an expedition to Fort Cumberland, 
Maryland, 

On the thirteenth of October, 1743, the Marquis de 
Beauharnois, governor of Canada, wrote from 
Quebec to Count de Maurepas, minister of the 
marine and colonies: ‘‘The suspicions, my lord, 
which you had conceived in regard to the migra- 
tion of the Chaouanouns ought, it seems, to disap- 
pear in consequence of the conduct they have ob- 
served. I annex the address of these Indians and 
my answers, which I have already had the honor to 
send you, from which you will perceive, my lord, 
that they have accepted the propositions I made 
them to go and settle at the prairie of the Maskon- 
tins, and they have set out with that design. I have 
written to Sieur de Joncaire to let the Senecas 
know before hand, and to tell them that it is by 
your orders that the Chaouanouns take up their fire 
to remove it to the place I have indicated to them. 
I have adopted this precaution in order that the 
Iroquois should not take umbrage against the 
Chaouanouns, who requested me, themselves in 
council, to do so, in consequence of the apprehen- 
sion they entertained of the former. I have besides 
enjoined on Sieur la Saussaye, who went up this 
summer to where they were collected together, not 
to neglect anything in regard to this migration, so 
that it may not be deferred any longer.” 

On the twenty-seventh of February, 1755, Messrs. 
de Drucour & Prévost wrote to M. Du Quesne from 
Louisbourg : 

‘* Sir :—It is certain that the English are prepar- 
ing to make their appearance on the lands border 
ing onthe Ohio, or Beautiful river ; we also know 
that there have been for a long time frequent meet- 
ings between the governors and deputies of the 
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provinces of Boston, New York, Merylan and 
Pennsylvania, both for the purpose of agreeing on 
the projected operations on the frontiers, and of 
urging the court of London on this subject, and 
perhaps to demand of it the reinforcements and 
orders generally in regard to the navigation and to 
the provisions exporting from New England to our 
colonies. You may have learned, sir, something 
about them ; these preparations on the part of our 
neighbors are of too much importance to the service 
and to the measures you have to adopt for us to 
neglect communicating to you everything that we 
learn respecting them, which also makes us con- 
clude to dispatch, this day, Sieur de Ja Saussaye, an 
officer of this garrison, by sea to the river St. John, 
whence he will proceed to place in your hands the 
despatches we have the honor to write you, where- 
unto we annex the extracts of an enigmatical letter 
that Mr. Prévost has received from New York three 
days ago, written bya man of your acquaintance, 
who has spent a part of the winter of seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-three and seventeen hundred and 
fifty-four in Canada, and as he has since made use 
of the same style in the advices he has had to com- 
municate to that commissary, we have looked to- 
gether for the meaning this last may contain, which 
you will find reported in the margin of that extract. 
In fine, sir, there is every appearance, and we be- 
lieve that your new posts will be vigorously attacked 
in the spring. The English are desirous of making 
a diversion and harassing the posts they may be 
able to reach by the rivers situated on the east of 
their continent, in order to oblige you to diminish 
the forces you may have destined for the upper part. 
We lose not an instant to transmit you what knowl- 
edge we possess in this regard, and we believe that 
Mr. de Drucour could not confide it to any person 
more capable than Sieur de la Saussaye of making 
an expeditious journey ; it is, moreover, a new occa- 
sion of improving the zeal and services of that 
officer, whom you yourself have already employed, 
if you are satisfied with them. 

Perhaps you are not ignorant, sir, that Governor 
Shirely is at present at New York, and that he has 
dispatched thither the regiment bearing his name. 
We are also informed that the Governor of Halifax 
has furnished six officers of the troops of his garri- 
son to organize and drill the new militia.” 

“As for the rest,everything appears quiet in Acadia, 
but tis true that we have had no news from there 
since the end of November or the beginning of De- 
cember. Meanwhile, Sieur de la Saussaye will call 
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on Father Germain and Sieur de Boishébert, in 
order to render you a faithful account of events, and 
the situation of our posts in regard to our neighbors,” 

July, 12, 1757, M. de Vaudreuil wrote from Mon- 
treal to Peireune de Moras, minister of the marine 
and colonies. ‘‘The English have not had any 
other advantages over us upto the fifteenth of June, 
when we lost Messrs. de la Saussaye, St. Ours and 
Belletre, the first an ensign of the foot in the troops 
of the Isle Royale, and the two others second en- 
signs in those of this colony. These three officers 
were returning with three Canadians from Fort 
Cumberland, where they had no opportunity to 
strike, and were killed with three Canadians a little 
on this side of the height of land, by twenty Eng~ 
lishmen or Indians, who were lying in ambush there, 
and who shot them point blank.” 

On page 70, in a note, the editor referring to the 
French claim to the Ohio valley, says: ‘“ Their 
title to this territory was based on the alleged dis- 
covery of La Salle, in 1669-1670, and as forming 
part of the basin drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries.” If there is any evidence that the 
French ever jbased their claim on the adleged dis- 
covery by La Salle, in 1669-1670, I would like to see 
it. There isno doubt that the French did base their 
claim on La Salle’s discovery in 1682. M. de Con- 
gueuil, governor of Canada, in a letter to M. de 
Rouillé, minister of foreign affairs, dated April 21, 
1752, says: “It is notorious that M. de la Salle 
took possession of the Beautiful river in the king’s 
name at the time of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippy.” 

On page 71, in a note on the name ‘‘Sonontouans,” 
the editor says: ‘‘Whether the orthography is incor- 
rect, or the tribe is so insignificant as not to find a 
place in history, I know not ; but I have never before 
met the name.” This is avery singular statement com- 
ing from the editor of a Catholic historical magazine, 
as the name is frequently mentioned in the works of 
the early Catholic missionaries. Itwas the French 
name of one of the Five Nations, the Nundawaono, 
by the English called Senecas ; they certainly were 
not an insignificant tribe, and assuredly they have a 
place in history. The name is spelled in various 
ways: Hennepin the recollect, wrote it Tsonon- 
tonans. Le Clercq another recollect, wrote it Son- 
nontoiians, Sonnontriians, Thesonnontonans, I'shon- 
Parkman has it 
Others wrote Sonontouns, Isonon- 
IsAAC CRAIG. 


Tsonontouans. 
tonanes and Tonontouans. 
Allegheny, Pa., Oct. 9, 1885. 























